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THE 

TWO FAMILIES; 

AN EPISODE IN THE fflSTOBY OF CHAPELTON. 



CHAPTER L 

Oh, if the selfish knew how much they lost, 
What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
To imitate, as far as in them lay, 
V Him who his wisdom and his power employs 

In making others happy ! 

ROGEBS. 



At seventeeiij^ Eliza was introduced into society, 
and, as Mrs Wilson had anticipated, the dSbut of 
the young heiress did create a sensation in the 
circles of Glasgow, where her mother had a 
numerous acquaintance. The Merrileeses had 
always been dashing people, and amongst a gay 
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set, but many families now courted Mrs Wilson s 
society, who did not condescend to visit her re- 
lations. 

Eliza had a tolerable share of beauty for an 
heiress. In her childhood, she resembled her 
mother, having the same bright complexion, 
and promising to be tall and full in person. At 
her present age, she had only attained a middle 
height, and her figure was perhaps too thin for 
a time of life, when roundness and plumpness 
are to be expected, and are «igns of health ; but 
it was light and graceful. Her hair was beau- 
tiful and abundant, of a dark auburn, and she 
wore it becomingly. Her features were tolerably 
regular, and her complexion, by candle-light at 
least, was good ; in the daytime it often looked 
sickly. 

Her expression varied, and was very decep- 
tive. In society, and when it was worth her 
while to appear agreeable, it might have defied 
all, but the most experienced physiognomist, to 
pronounce it other than pleasing ; but in pri- 
vate, or when no one was by whose good opinion 
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she cared for, it showed pecivishnesd, irritability, 
and discontent. 

When alone, she was a little inclined to be a 
slattern, in which she resembled her mother, 
who was only a fine lady in public ; but, in 
company, her dress was always rich and appro- 
priate. She perhaps wore more ornaments than 
suited her age, but her fortune so far warranted 
them. 

If in good humour — ^and she was generally so 
in company, for there she was the object of uni- 
versal attention — she was lively and pleasing. 
But at home, and amongst her own relations, 
for whose opinion she was indifferent, and who 
all united in spoiling her, she was another 
being — cross if spoken to, anxious about her 
own comfort and careless of theirs — contradic- 
tory and insolent to her mother, who now, 
however, bore with it tolerably well, as she had 
settled that it was "just Eliza's way." 

Her mother's "particular friends" in Glas- 
gow and Cha^elton were by this time accus- 
tomed to her starts of temper. Indeed, they 
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had learnt to make much allowance for them, 
in consideration of her large fortune, and the 
great attention that was everywhere paid to 
her. They felt it was natural she should be 
spoiled and imperious. Wealth possesses a 
magic influence. Through its softening me- 
dium, faults seem to lose their prominence. 
We make excuses for them — ^we gladly pass 
them over, and bow, and smile, and cringe, in 
return for pride, evil tempers, and neglect. 
Oh, we are a worldly generation I 
Eliza had no intimate friend of her own age. 
The young people of her acquaintance did not 
like her. They thought that even her fortune 
and position did not entitle her to give herself 
the airs of superiority which she often assumed 
towards them. She would be caressing and 
condescending one day, and the next, would 
perhaps scarcely deign to acknowledge their 
presence. This provoked them to revive the 
old story of her father's origin — ^many caustic 
remarks on that subject privately passing 
among them ; and often did they form resolu- 
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tions — ^which were sure to be broken — of drop- 
ping her acquaintance entirely. They all were 
sure, besides, that in her place they would have 
acted so differently ; and, perhaps, some of them 
might. 

The young men of her acquaintance, how- 
ever, were not sensible of these faults. Wher- 
ever she made her appearance, either at public 
assemblies or at private parties, they sur- 
rounded her. Her fortune, not to mention 
her good looks and agreeable manners, made 
her quite a toast among them. She seemed 
really formed by nature for coquetry. She had a 
geniuSy as I may say*, for it ; for though this was 
her first season, she showed as much experience 
in that line, as if she had gone through half-a- 
dozen campaigns. Perhaps her favourite stu- 
dies helped her. 

It was truly wonderful how she contrived, 
among the men who dangled after her, and 
seemed to live upon her smiles, to encourage 
all, and yet distinguish none. Each secretly 
thought himself the favoured individual, and 
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had great hopes of eventually winning the 
prize ; and yet each was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Rumour, of course; associated some of 
their names with that of the heiress ; but her 
female acquaintances, were not mistaken, when 
they unanimously and bitterly declared her " a 
cold, heartless flirt." Miss Wilson, though so 
young, was quite aware of her claims, and was 
little likely to be influenced by any feeling but 
ambition. It was a lesson, indeed, that every 
one around her had instilled from childhood. 

These young men, however, were almost in- 
variably empty and trifling. Some of them 
were in professions, others were sons of the 
wealthy merchants of the city, and destined to 
follow their fathers' business ; and all were una- 
nimous in privately considering the winning of 
the heiress as a good " speculation," and, per- 
haps — at least before she saw more of life — not 
difficult to achieve. They were mistaken. 

Eliza was blind to their real object. Her 
yanity had been so fostered, that she really 
believed that it was her beauty only which at- 
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tracted these young men to her side, though 
she might have observed more beautiful girls 
than herself, unnoticed and positively neglected. 
She never permitted herself to suspect that 
Beechwood estate and her large fortune could 
have fascinations superior to her own. 

It was a very gay winter in the western 
capital, that which witnessed Miss Wilson's en- 
trance into society. Dinners, balls, assemblies, 
followed each other in rapid succession. Trade, 
of course, was in a flourishing state. Few, in- 
deed, could have anticipated, that perhaps, by 
another season, much of that splendour and 
ostentation would be annihilated. But such is 
often the case in all mercantile cities. Some of 
those who displayed the most vain-glorious hos- 
pitality that winter, were glad to obtain com- 
mon necessaries for their families the next. 
Strange reverse 1 Strange improvidence ! 

Miss Wilson and her mother were gayest of 
the gay. Eliza seemed contented only in so- 
ciety. At home there was even more discom- 
fort and unhappiness. Richly dressed, and in the 
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ball-room, her face was lighted with smiles, and 
her lips looked as if they could utter only what 
was gentle and agreeable ; but, fairly seated in 
the carriage and on her way home, she was the 
peevish, irritable, imreasonable, girl again. 

It was not long, however, till the novelty of 
these amusements wore off ; and though she 
still continued to accept invitations, they gave 
her no pleasure. Sometimes, indeed, on the 
very day of a party given principally in 
honour of herself, she would send an apology 
— ^her mother not daring even to expostulate 
with her — and, utterly indifferent to the dis- 
appointment she occasioned, would spend the 
eveniQg in bed with one of her favourite 
volumes. And then her maid would be in- 
structed to tell a falsehood the following morn- 
ing, when numerous inquiries were sure to be 
made at the door for Miss Wilson's health. 
Or she would suddenly be seized with a whim 
to go to Beechwood. She would like to see 
how it looked in the frosty, T)r snowy, or 
windy weather ; and without allowing any 
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time to warn the servant there of their in- 
tended visit, she and her poor submissive mo- 
ther would set off, greatly to the discontent of 
their footman and coachman, dine oil the road, 
and arrive late in the evening at Beechweod, 
to find, of course, carpets up, fires unlit, and 
no provisions laid in. Such freaks were 
amongst Mrs Wilson's severest trials. But 
still her eyes were not opened to perceive in 
them the consequences of her own errors. She 
was undeceived on one point, however : neither 
society nor admirers had had any effect in im- 
proving Eliza. . 

Poor woman ! she was grievously disap- 
pointed in her expectations, btit still she felt 
certain that, once married, Eliza would speedily 
overcome her whims ; and all her friends con- 
curred in persuading her of this. She there- 
fore anxiously longed for some suitor to come 
forward, whose rank and fortune might render 
him a desirable husband for her daughter. 
Suitability of principles, habits, and temper, she 
did not think of. She herself had married for 
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an establishment, and she did not see that Eliza 
could do better than follow her example ; only, 
she acknowledged that her daughter had a right 
to look higher than herself. 

In the mean time, she seized the first oppor- 
tunity of having a serious conversation with 
Dr Prentice about Eliza's health. She was dis- 
tressed at the frequency of those nervous, hypo- 
chondriacal attacks. But he — good-natured, 
easy man, could detect nothing save a little 
waywardness and girlish pettishness, in her 
descriptions of her daughter's state, which were 
very natural, he thought, considering her youth, 
and the gay life she had been leading — and 
merely recommended that she should be kept 
quiet, and in the country for some time. Mrs 
Wilson got Eliza persuaded to this, by alarm- , 
ing her about her health, which she now found 
was the only successful method to adopt, when 
endeavouring to prevail with her to do anything 
contrary to her inclination. So they settled at 
Beechwood early in the spring following Eliza's 
entrance into society. 
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Mr Lang was by this time dead, But no new 
executor had been appointed in his place. Mrs 
Wilson had been rather profuse in her expen- 
diture of late years, — ^more than, she knew, she 
was warranted to be, — ^and was ifbt anxious to 
have her accounts examined. She therefore 
persuaded good Dr Prentice — ^who was getting 
old, and had little knowledge of business — that 
there was really no necessity for calling in the 
aid of another person, to transact affairs that 
they could easily manage themselves. The 
management, of course, was in her own hands ; 
but she employed Mr Mathieson — ^the successor 
to Mr Lang's business— as her agent, and con- 
sulted occasionally with him. 

Eliza was very dull and dissatisfied at Beech- 
wood ; but, upon the whole, her health improved 
there. That old, quaint garden and terrace, 
and those fern-clad hills, where she freely 
rambled in her childhood, possessed little attrac- 
tion in her eyes. Time had rendered her cha- 
racter too artificial to be satisfied with the sim- 
plicity of i^ature. Almost a child in years, she 
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was in feeling, reflection, and habits, a sated 
and disappointed woman. She was like a 
plant forced to maturity in a hot-bed, which 
has neither flavour, freshness, nor elasticity. 
It was not ifatural, and she was not happy. 
Nothing pleased her but for the moment, and 
the envied heiress was, in reality, a miserable, 
spiritless being. 

It might have been so diflFerent. If she had 
been but trained to regard that wealth which 
Providence had placed in her hands, as a great 
trust — ^if she had but felt her own responsibili- 
ties and the claims of others aright — how 
changed might her life have been 1 

They were not without society at Beech- 
wood, independently of the old tea-drinking set. 
Some of the families around began, by degrees, 
to call upon the heiress and her mother. Their 
objections to visit were lessened, now that the 
vulgar upstart father was dead, and the girl 
was grown up. She was really very tolerable, 
though her mother was " such a woman," and 
then — ^some of them had sons. So, old family 
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coaches this season might occasionally be seen 
turning into the avenue at Beechwood, and 
young gentlemen cantering by their sides. Of 
course, it was all very formal as yet, and the 
heiress did not feel very sure whether to be 
offended or pleased at these advances. Her 
mother was gratified; but Eliza's pride was 
hurt, that she and others seemed to look on 
these tardy visits as a condescension. She felt, 
indeed, that she would gladly be revenged on 
these families for their long neglect, and she 
did consider how she might accomplish this. 

They had also new visiters from Chapelton, 
— ^young men, devoted slaves of the heiress, — 
Dr Buttry, the very elegant and simpering 
young medical man, who was fast encroaching 
on Dr Prentice's practice, — ^Mr Snody, the rival 
law practitioner of Mr Mathieson, — and Dan 
Sibright, a youth of nineteen, who literally 
worshipped the very ground on which Eliza 
trod, and believed her all that was lovely, and 
sweet, and amiable. 

Of course these were small satellites, but the 
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sun round which they revolved did not disdain 
to shed a few of her smiles upon them, in the 
absence of more distinguished admirers ; and 
they were content with those, and with the pri- 
vilege of visiting Beechwood. As to Dan Si- 
bright, he was too humble ever to dream of 
mating himself with the sweet and beautiful 
creature of his imagination. 



CHAPTER II. 



The well-clipt slirubB, that told the gardener's art, 
Were spread to wildness, lost in every part, 
And on the garden walks, once smooth and green, 
The rank grass waved, and weeds and stones were seen. 

Chamberlyn op Arden was an ancient name. 
It was at least five centuries old. The family 
had once held a conspicuous place in the coun- 
try, and had intermarried with more than one 
titled house. They boasted a proud genealogi- 
cal tree — ^pity that their present possessions did 
not accord with their pretensions. For fifty 
years previous to the date of my story, they had 
gradually declined, and had every prospect of 
declining further from their high estate. A 
heavily encumbered property had descended to 
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the young man, now the representative of the 
family, and there was much reason to fear, that 
ere the next generation had passed away, the 
ancient name of Chamberlyn of Arden would 
be only a tradition in the county, in which it 
had once played so prominent a part. 

There were many who grieved that so old 
and respectable a family should come to ruin ; 
others, who disliked both the present proprietor 
and his mother, were glad that the overweening 
pride which had always marked the house, 
should be lowered. 

They had, indeed, always been a proud family, 
— ^proud and overbearing in their prosperity, — 
proud still in their declension, and jealous and 
tenacious of the respect and observance they 
considered due to them. Perhaps their fallen 
fortunes accounted for the latter. In spite of 
embarrassed circumstances, however, they stiU 
maintained their place among the gentry of the 
county ; a kind of state was kept up at the old 
mansion-house — ^Mr Chamberlyn still had his 
riding-horses, and his mother her carriage and 
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pair of greys ; but it was a desperate struggle 
to preserve appearances in the eyes of the 
world. 

Their sinking fortunes did not improve either's 
character. For a young man of five-and-twenty, 
Ernest Chamberlyn was gloomy and cynical 
With the young men of his own rank and age 
he was not a favourite. He was too apt to be 
bitter and sarcastic; seldom unbending from 
his reserve, even in the most unguarded and 
genial moments. A depressing sense of strait- 
ened means, of inability to join in the same 
pleasures, which many of them enjoyed, might 
perhaps be the cause of this. 

He was a handsome man. If he had been 
otherwise, he would have been unlike the race 
he sprung from, who, to judge by the portraits 
which gazed down upon one from either side 
of the dreary old gallery at Arden, were physi- 
cally a superior race, — all the men being well- 
formed and stately, and many of the women 
beautiful. A strong family-likeness seemed also 
to descend through the various generations. 

VOL. n. B 
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Ernest Chamberlyn's countenance, however, 
though fine, was not pleasing. Its expression 
was too hard — ^too cold. It was startling and 
painful, indeed, to see a young man with so 
soured and sarcastic an aspect — it was so unlike 
his years. He strikingly resembled his mother. 

Mrs Chamberlyn of Arden was a very haughty 
woman. To those of inferior rank to herself, 
she was even rude and supercilious in her ad- 
dress. Of course, she was not generally liked ; 
still there were some who bore her genuine and 
devoted attachment. When she did choose to 
condescend, nothing, indeed, could be more fas- 
cinating and gracious than her demeanour, and 
this occurred so seldom, as to enhance its value 
in the eyes of those who were thus distinguished. 
She was unyielding in her opinions, violent in 
her resentments, and warm in her attachments ; 
but the former were much more easily awakened 
than the latter. She had only one earnest ob- 
ject in life — ^the happiness of her son. To have 
the ancient consequence of the family restored 
for his sake, was her dream by day and night. 
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And this affection was not thrown away upon 
him, for he loved his mother. 

She became a widow when very young. Her 
husband, though a talented and accomplished 
man, had unfortunately been also somewhat of 
a man of pleasure, and, at his death, left his 
estate still more encumbered by debt than he 
found it. He left her with a moderate jointure, 
*— for hers had been a love match, unsanctioned 
by her friends — ^and one child, a boy, to educate. 
Mrs Chamberlyn, at that time, did not under- 
stand business, and scarcely comprehended how 
heavily her late husband's property was bur- 
dened. She was, however, made aware, that it 
was necessary to relinquish, for some time at 
least, the establishment at Arden, where the 
family had continued to keep up a state and 
dignity more befitting their former than their 
present means ; but she would not listen to the 
advice of her man. of business, who proposed to 
her to let it, and even hinted at some one who 
was anxious to take it on lease. All her family 
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pride revolted at such a proposal, nor would 
she entertain it for a moment. 

The expensive establishment at Arden was, 
however, given up, and she settled for some 
years in Edinburgh, where were many of her 
husband's family connexions, and where her son 
was educated. 

Ernest Chamberlyn was trained for no pro- 
fession. If all the property which still belonged 
to the Arden family had been his, free and un- 
fettered, it was matter of indiflference ; but in 
the present circumstances, her friends thought 
Mrs Chamberlyn wrong in rearing Ernest only to 
fiU the station of a country gentleman. Instead 
of spending a life of ease and comparative idle- 
ness, they considered it would be more for his 
interest to be essaying, by exertion of his own, 
to build up the tottering fortunes of the family. 
But Mrs Chamberlyn was not a woman to be 
easily advised; and so they held their peace. 

In the meantime, there was little or nothing 
doing to clear the estate. Mrs Chamberlyn was 
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her son's sole guardian, and, unfortunately, she 
thought herself wiser than her man-of-business ; 
so the result may be guessed at. Still little 
could be saved off an income of six hundred a- 
year, and that was all the clear and unencum- 
bered rental of a property which once amounted 
to nearly as many thousands. Mrs Chamberlyn 
kept within her income, though the obscure 
and economical manner in which they were 
compelled to live in the metropolis, was a sad 
mortification to her ; but a regard for her son's 
interests reconciled her pride to its endurance. 

After an absence of twelve years, four of 
which were spent abroad, where six hundred a^ 
year was a handsomer income than in Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Chamberlyn and her son returned 
to Arden. Ernest was then five-and-twenty. 
His estate was still as far from being clear as 
ever; but no new debt had been incurred. 
Indeed, by a strict economy, which pained his 
mother's spirit to practise, she had managed, 
while abroad, to save a few hundreds out of 
their income. 
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It was a melancholy day to both mother and 
son, when they again set their foot on the broad 
steps of the old entrance hall at Arden. There 
was no gathering of tenants, no greeting of 
neighbours, no joyous demonstration, as of old, 
to welcome the heir, after a long absence, 
to his home. Unnoticed, and, it almost ap- 
peared, unexpected, though Mrs Chamberlyn 
had written some time before, announcing the 
day of their intended return, they drove 
through the little village which skirted the 
ancient, mouldering gateway of Arden House. 
A few old women and children, who seemed 
the only inhabitants there at this hour of the 
day, came to their doors, and gazed after them 
with idle curiosity ; but no warmer feeling was 
displayed. What more, indeed, could be ex- 
pected in the circumstances ? 

They had also to wait a few minutes, before 
the long disused gate could be opened to admit 
them, which was at last accomplished by a 
shock-headed, bare-legged child — the only crea- 
ture visible about the once tasteful and re- 
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spectable lodge, now, as might have been ex- 
pected from the long absence of the family, 
neglected and half gone to ruin. Chagrined 
and disappointed, Mrs Chamberlyn sunk back 
in the carriage, as it slowly passed through the 
gateway, and entered the weedy, overgrown 
avenue, without addressing the child, who, she 
rightly supposed, was the daughter of the old 
gardener, whose wages for the last twelve years 
had been the produce of the garden, now all 
devoted to fruit and vegetables. She did not 
dare to look out again tiU their carriage drew 
up before the mansion-house : if she had, she 
would have been stiU pained by constantly oc- 
curring appearances of decay, — broken palings, 
unpruned trees, and neglected offices, even in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house. 

It was a bitter day altogether to the proud 
lady of Arden. 

They had not to wait for admittance when 
they arrived at the house. The nail-studded 
and iron-clasped oaken door stood wide open, 
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as if to welcome them back, while an old 
woman, the solitary inhabitant of the mansion, 
who seemed to have been on the outlook for 
their appearance, came hobbling forward to 
receive the mistress, whom she had not seen 
for so many years. Mrs Chamberlyn scarcely 
recognised old Marjory, in the decrepit woman 
who presented herself in her best attire, and 
with many curtsies, at the threshold. But it 
was in keeping with what she had already 
witnessed. 

Mrs Chamberlyn cast a hasty, dissatisfied 
look on the dingy walls, faded paintings, and 
darkened ceilings, as she proceeded to the 
rooms the old servant had prepared for them. 
The servants she had engaged had not yet 
arrived, though they were expected before their 
master and mistress. The damp, chill air of 
the long-forsaken house struck her — ^recently 
returned from the soft, mild climate and sunny 
skies of Italy, where they had resided — ^with a 
feeling of discomfort and desolation, which she 
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in vain struggled against. She glanced at her 
son, who silently followed her, and she read the 
same sensations in his countenance. 

" Poor Ernest 1" she murmured to herself, as 
the tears sprang into her eyes ; " it is a dismal 
home reception for him." Indeed, it was only 
of him she thought — Chamberlyn of Arden, to 
be thus reduced 1 

She could not have believed that twelve 
years could have wrought such changes as she 
saw. When they formerly inhabited Arden, it 
was, though rather too closely environed by 
woods, a comparatively cheerful residence. 
Now, the ivy and other creeping plants, which 
were once carefully pruned and trained, had 
been suffered to overgrow everything, — ^the 
windows, even, of the principal apartments 
were obscured by them, — and they trailed in 
unhealthy luxuriance, in some places, on the 
very ground. Arden House was a mass of 
vegetation. No wonder the walls looked green, 
damp, and mouldering, to the hastily uplifted 
eye of their dispirited mistress. 
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Some hasty preparations had evidently been 
made, however, for their return. The long, 
rank grass of the lawn had been mown, ex- 
posing bare dark patches here and there, instead 
of the uniform velvet turf which Mrs Chamber- 
lyn remembered ; and a few rough piles of wood, 
with the bark still adhering to them, had been 
inserted to fill up gaps in palings and hedges. 

The old flower-beds on one side of the house, 
it had been found impossible to put into order 
on such short notice. The flowers which still 
lingered there, were invisible amidst a mass of 
weeds, overgrown straggling shrubs, and rub- 
bish. This flower-garden had been Mrs Cham- 
berlyn's care in former days, and it had been a 
favourite spot of hers. Her eye turned from it 
in disgust, as she advanced to one of the newly 
opened drawing-room windows, and looked out 
on it. She felt angry with the servants for 
having done nothing to check this desolation, 
and yet the next moment she felt her anger 
was unreasonable. Three gardeners, with oc- 
casional helpers, had once been found neces- 
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sary at Arden — what could one old man and 
woman do ? 

The woods approached closer to the house, it 
appeared to her, than they had formerly done 
— ^too close to be healthy. They were also 
much too thick ; but that was a fault, she re- 
joiced, could be easily mended, and at some 
profit to themselves. There was a sense of 
stagnation in the air around, as if it too was 
oppressed by the decay of the ancient family, 
which had reigned in that place for so many 
generations. The birds that built their nests 
in undisturbed security among the trees, seemed 
to have lost their cheerful notes through the 
same influence, for their warbling made the 
listener pensive ; and so still was the scene, 
that the distant rushing of streams, the sighing 
of the breeze, and the buzz of insects, fell as 
clear and audible on the ear there at noonday 
as at midnight. 

Within the house, all seemed equally desolate 
and dilapidated, as without. Hall, staircase, 
passages, and apartments, were each in need of 
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painting and repair. The large drawing-room, 
which was not in order, but whose shutters 
were thrown open by her desire, was alone 
unchanged, save that its polished oaken floor, 
and panelled walls of the same wood, were 
less lustrous than they were of yore, when it 
was the pride of the housemaids to make them 
rival the mirror, which surmounted the old 
fashioned pier-table, at the bottom of the room. 
But furniture does not improve by remaining 
unused for years; and those heavy, antique 
chairs, tables, and cabinets, which had for- 
merly looked so respectable, seemed mean, tar- 
nished, and contemptible in their present dusty, 
confused condition. The once splendid Tur- 
key carpet, too, that had so appropriately 
covered the centre of that almost gallery-like 
apartment — in what state might it be found? 

Poor Mrs Chamberlyn I The first day of her 
return to her old regretted home, pfoved a day 
of mortification and disappointment to her ; 
everything was so much worse than she had 
anticipated. 
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Hie arrival of her servants, and the bustle of 
unpacking, were some distraction, however, to 
these painful thoughts. She now performed 
many offices for herself which once she would 
have disdained, as beneath her dignity. She 
had no maid of her own. This was on her son's 
account, that he might be able to retain his 
groom. Indeed, she would rather hav^ cooked 
her food with her own hands, than that Cham- 
berlyn of Arden should have been without a 
servant to hold his horse when necessary. She 
never mentioned her sacrifices to him, though 
that would have made no difierence, for both 
were anxious to keep up appearances in the eyes 
of the world. They were even ready to sacri- 
fice comfort for this — and few knew, except it 
might be their servants, how far they could 
carry it. 

Their new establishment at Arden was very 
difierent from old days. It was arranged with 
a regard at once to appearances and to the 
strictest economy. Mrs Chamberlyn dispensed 
with a housekeeper. Some of the back rooms 
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were shut up, to save an additional housemaid, 
and to defeat the tax-gatherer. The stable de- 
partment was conducted on the same prudent 
plan. The coachman was engaged to assist, 
when not occupied by his other duties, in keep- 
ing the grounds around the house in order. 
Mr Chamberlyn's groom was also his butler; 
and as they never gave dinners, on the plea of 
his mother s health, they required no other 
man-servant. Old Marjory, with whom it 
would have been cruel to part — ^she having 
been long in the family — ^was employed as a 
kind of supernumerary. 

Under Mrs Chamberlyn's vigilant superin- 
tendence, all within and without doors wore 
soon an improved look ; though she could not 
help acknowledging to the old servant — ^to 
whom alone she would have made such confes- 
sion, and who followed her everywhere with 
unwearied zeal in her service — " that it was not 
like the Arden she formerly had known ; " to 
which Marjory acquiesced with a sigh and a 
sorrowful shake of her head. Paint washed 
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down, furniture rubbed and arranged, gave, 
however, a different aspect to the rooms. They 
began, too, to assume an air of occupation, and 
even of cheerfulness. If she could but have 
laid out a little money, Mrs Chamberlyn felt, 
in regilding the frames of the numerous paint- 
ings — some of them of value beyond mere family 
portraits — ^and of the large mirrors, she would 
have been content. But she did not dare to do 
so. The famous Turkey carpet, however, she 
had found, to her great joy, in good preserva- 
tion ; and, as she sat in state, about a fortnight 
after their arrival, in the great drawing-room, 
to receive the calls of the various families who, 
now that she found it convenient to let their 
return be publicly known, hastened to welcome 
her and her son to their old neighbourhood, 
she looked with tolerable complacency around 
her. 

But her son's appearance grieved her. He 
was still gloomy and discontented, as when he 
first re-entered his old home, and felt, like her, 
how dreary and unhomeAike it was. He did 
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not seem to care abgut mingling in the society 
around them. Some of the young men belong- 
ing to it had already sought his acquaintance ; 
but he rather checked their advances. They 
thought him proud — ^proud of his long ancestry 
compared with theirs. But it was a secret con- 
sciousness that they must be aware of his po- 
verty, that was the true reason of his reserve ; 
although Ernest Chamberlyn was not one to 
undervalue his descent: indeed, he perhaps 
valued it the more, that he was unable to up- 
hold its dignity. 

He had nothing to occupy his time at Arden. 
He could not be always riding — ^the only thing 
he seemed to enjoy. Though a respectable 
scholar, literature had not sufficient charms to 
allure him from the contemplation of what was 
mortifying in his position. His mother had 
instilled into his- mind, from childhood, exag- 
gerated views of his consequence and superi- 
ority over others, as Chamberlyn of Arden, and 
this had fostered a narrowness of views, a con- 
stant self-consciousness, which prevented him 
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from deriving pleasure from the means within 
his reach. He was always considering whether 
such or such a thing might not compromise his 
dignity. It was the fault of a weak character, 
and of imperfect knowledge of the world, in 
which, indeed, he had not much mingled. He 
was free from vice. His pride — ^if it was no 
better feeling — saved him from that, for he 
could not afford expensive gratifications, and 
he shrank from common ones. It was a kind 
of negative virtue of course. Still, his affection 
for his mother, to whose wishes he always 
yielded, and his coldness of temperament, would 
have been his safeguards in all circumstances. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Shallow, — " I know the young gentlewoman ; she has good gifts. 
Evans, — Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts." 

Mebky Wives op WindsobI 

Mbs Chamberlyn and her son had been settled 
for six months at Arden, when Mrs and Miss 
Wilson arrived at Beechwood, after the latter's 
winter campaign. Till then, the mother and 
daughter were not aware of their neighbours' 
return ; and both were much interested in the 
intelligence. 

Mrs Wilson had always had much curiosity 
about "these Chamberlyns." Their claims to 
old descent, and the respect which was paid to 
them by every one, had greatly impressed her 
mind. She remembered how, in the first days 
of her marriage, she had been struck with the 
lofty beauty of Mrs Chamberlyn of Arden, 
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whose carriage, with its splendidly emblazoned 
coat-of-arms, would sometimes sweep proudly 
past her buggy, on its way to Chapelton, con- 
taining that haughty lady and her little son, 
who generally accompanied her. The proud 
patrician dame was an object of envy to the 
mistress of Beechwood. Satisfied in general 
with her position, on those occasions Mrs Wil- 
son would feel a humiliating consciousness of 
her inferiority. She both disliked and envied 
Mrs Chamberlyn of Arden. 

Some remarks made by that lady had reached 
her ear. Mrs Chamberlyn had, indeed, by her 
advice, as well as by her example, influenced 
the neighbourhood against the new comers. 
She had, from the first, announced her intention 
of taking no notice of the upstart family that 
tad chosen to settle amongst them ; and, being 
a woman whose position in society and energy 
of character gave her great influence with the 
gentry around, she was undoubtedly the means 
of deterring several waverers from paying the 
civility of a visit to our old friend Ben and his 
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wife. Few, indeed, of her friends dared, at any 
time, to act contrary to the openly expressed 
opinions of Mrs Chamberlyn. 

Things had changed, however, soon after. 
The lady was left a widow, and she and her 
son, a boy of thirteen, were compelled to re- 
move from Arden — ^rumour whispering that 
embarrassed circumstances were the cause. 
They were little heard of for many years ; and, 
by all accounts, the fine old place was fast 
going to ruin for want of proper care. No- 
bpdy, indeed, seemed to know when they Would 
return, or if they would return at all. Still, 
the influence of their early greatness was not to 
be got rid of Chamberlyn of Arden was yet a 
magic name. All the old traditions of the 
country-side were connected with it ; from the 
very first of the race, who had gone a squire to 
the Holy Land, and won his spurs there, to the 
present heir's great-grandfather, who, for the 
part he had taken in the great struggle between 
the Stuart and Orange factions, was obliged 
to remain long in concealment j besides having 
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his estate — ^not conJ&scated fortunately — but so 
burdened with fines and bribes to the under- 
lings of government, that it felt the embarrass- 
ment resulting from that unsettled period to 
the present hour. 

It was therefore intelligence of no common 
interest to Mrs Wilson, on her arrival at Beech- 
wood, that Mrs Chamberlyn and her son, now 
grown to manhood, and reported to be very 
like his father, who, she remembered, was one 
of the handsomest men she ever had seen, had 
been residing for some months at Arden. She 
was curious to see the lady again, who, twelve 
years before, had so much overawed her by 
her beauty and dignity. Mrs Wilson was not 
superior to a little quiet gossip at a time with 
her servants ; and they were perfectly able, like 
most of their inquisitive class, to enlighten her 
on aU of which she wished to be informed. She 
soon learned, therefore, how small an establish- 
ment was maintained at Arden, and how eco- 
nomically things were conducted there. 

To do Mrs Wilson justice, she was not an ill- 
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disposed, or malicious woman. Beyond the in- 
dulgence of her curiosity, she really felt little 
gratification in hearing of the downfal of so 
ancient and respectable a family. Indeed, she 
rather regretted it. There is a reverence in 
i^iost minds for ancient dignities, which seems 
instinctive. Mrs Wilson pitied Mrs Chamber- 
lyn, though I will not vouch that she did not 
experience some slight satisfaction in having it 
in her power to do so. If she had not, she 
would have been superior, I fear, to ordinary 
humanity. 

Her daughter had also her own reflections on 
the subject. She had even more reverence for 
rank and station than her mother; and the 
Chamberlyns, from being so often the topic of 
conversation in her presence, very much occu- 
pied her mind. Mrs Wilson coveted rank 
merely for its glitter and tinsel. Eliza, though 
she did not despise these — quite the coniJ'ary 
indeed — ^was ambitious of the power and influ- 
ence which spring from it. Courted and ca- 
ressed, as she was, she was conscious that her 
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birth exposed her to many humiliations, and 
placed her far beneath many individuals who 
could not boast her fortune ; and her great de- 
sire—young as she was — ^was to connect herself 
with an unexceptionable family. To be placed 
in a position in which she could retaliate former 
slights, was a vision she constantly indulged. 

She heard of the reduced circumstances of 
the Chamberlyns with mingled feelings of re- 
gret and satisfaction. Many thoughts, indeed, 
passed through her imagination on the subject, 
which her mother little guessed, though she 
reaped the benefit of ber daughter's occupied 
mind, by being less disturbed than usual with 
her whims. 

The estates of Arden and Beechwood lay con- 
tiguous. The former was much the larger; 
but, as I have already informed the reader, 
it was heavily burdened with debt. Eliza, in 
herxhildhood, had more than once heard people 
remark to her mother, what a fine property the 
two estates would form united, and, jestingly, 
recommend a marriage between young Cham- 
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berlyn — ^then a youth attending to his studies 
in Edinburgh — and herself. Mrs Wilson had 
always laughed in return, and shaken her head; 
plainly intimating the disdain with which, she 
had no doubt, the proud mother of Ernest 
Chamberlyn would regard such a proposal. 
But Eliza had never forgotten the remarks ; 
and after learning that Mr Chamberlyn and his 
mother had returned to the neighbourhood, 
they often recurred to her mind. 

She wondered if such an idea had ever sug- 
gested itself to them ; and if it had, what might 
be the consequence. There would be a glory- 
in refusing him — she had had a little practice 
in that way before leaving Glasgow — in reveng- 
ing herself for the slights paid to her family ; 
but still to be Mrs Chamberlyn of Arden was 
something. She was interested in everjiihing 
connected with them, and often adroitly ques- 
tioned Dan Sibright concerning their habits. But 
though Dan knew almost every man, woman, 
and child, in the neighbourhood, he did not 
know the Chamberlyns. 
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" Chamberlyn was older than himself," he 
said, "and a cut above him; besides, they 
lived so quietly, that few had an opportunity 
of meeting them." He thought Chamberlyn a 
fine-looking fellow ; but with most disagreeable 
manners and haughty bearing ; for, though 
not acquainted with him, he had met him once 
or twice. And this was all the information 
Eliza could obtain, except those details which 
her mother had gleaned through the servants : 
and these proved that the resources of the 
proud Arden family were much reduced. She 
revolved in her mind all she had learnt ; and as 
she sometimes looked down from one of the 
eminences at the back of Beechwood House, on 
the dark woods and spreading park of Arden, 
she more than once whispered to herself— ^er- 
hapsl 

While Mrs and Miss Wilson's minds were 
thus engrossed with their affairs, the Chamber- 
Ijfns had heard of the arrival of the Beechwood 
family. Such an event, at one period, if dis- 
cussed before her, would not even have roused 
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Mrs Ghamberlyn's attention; but now it ex- 
cited her interest. She had not long returned 
to the neighbourhood, before she heard the 
heiress and her fortune mentioned. Eliza, in- 
deed, had begun to occupy a considerable share 
of public attention ; and the surrounding gen- 
try seemed doubtful of the propriety of still 
hanging back from her acquaintance. 

Mrs Chamberlyn had listened to their discus- 
sions in silence : her long absence, and her re- 
cent return among them, inducing her to take 
up a more neutral position than she would for- 
merly have done. 

Her opinions had not changed— her preju- 
dices in favour of rank and descent were as in- 
veterate as ever. Beyond a certain imaginary 
line she drew none of the nobler virtues of the 
soul — ^no heroism — no true refinement — ^no 
lofty self-sacrifice — could, she believed, exist, 
though the homelier virtues might. But she 
had of late years unconsciously begun to be- 
lieve in the almost omnipotent power of wealth. 
As she looked abroad over the face of society, 
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she could not help mournfully confessing, that 
its. possessors seemed eventually destined to 
force their way, in defiance of all conventional 
obstacles, and to change the face of the world. 
That world was already sadly altered since she 
was young; and she felt she was every day 
growing less fitted to mingle in it. Indeed, if it 
had not been for Ernest, she would have 
gladly shut herself up in stem seclusion in the 
gloomy old family mansion, where she wotld 
not be pained by the sight of innovations she 
could not prevent. Mrs Chamberlyn had been 
bom a century too late. She possessed some 
noble, generous impulses, which prosperity 
would have developed ; but adversity had 
chilled and withered them. She would not 
bend to the spirit of the age — and so the age 
revenged itself by neglecting her. 

She could not help sighing, as she listened to 
the remarks made on Eliza, when she thought of 
her son, the heir of a large property, and of an an- 
cient name, being doomed perhaps to mediocrity 
or obscurity, simply for the want of that wealth 
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which had been heaped so lavishly by Provi- 
dence on a young girl, without birth or con- 
nexion, she considered, to entitle her to it. It 
roused a sad train of reflection in the mind of 
the proud lady of Arden. 

But her curiosity was awakened by what she 
heard. She disdained, indeed, like Mrs Wilson, 
to interrogate her servants; but old Marjory 
only required a hint, to set her tongue a-going 
on what the whole country were talking of. 
From her Mrs Chamberlyn learned — ^for she 
was in perfect ignorance about the family, hold- 
ing them formerly in utter contempt; and 
knowing, only from seeing it in the newspapers, 
that the father was dead — that the vulgar, 
dressy mother, as she called her, was still alive; 
that her daughter was unlike her, and undoubt- 
edly the richest heiress in the county. Fortu- 
nately for her reputation, EUza had resided so 
little of late years at Beechwood, that her true 
disposition was not much known there, and 
Marjory could not enlighten her mistress upon 
that point. 
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The next intelligence concerning the. heiress, 
which Mrs Chamberlyn received, was, that the 
Brisbanes, a highly respectable family in the 
neighbourhood, had actually called for Mrs and 
Miss Wilson then, that the Stirlings of Fern- 
tower had followed their example; and that 
young Stirling had been seen riding up the 
Beechwood avenue more than once since ; and, 
jfinally, that Sir Charles Dalzell had accom- 
panied his daughters to wait upon their for- 
merly despised neighbours. 

Mrs Chamberlyn was at first astonished and 
displeased with this information : then she began 
to consider. Misfortunes and advancing years, 
though they had not subdued her pride, as I 
have said, had at least tempered it by worldly 
considerations. She was still a haughty, into- 
lerant woman, with a contempt for low/ birth 
and upstart consequence ; but she had wit- 
nessed during her lifetime so many changes — 
had seen such great families reduced to insigni- 
ficance, and such humble ones elevated — ^that 
she did not dare to condemn her friends in the 
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neighbourliood, as she would once unhesitat- 
ingly have done, for the condescension they 
had shown. They had but followed the way of 
the world. 

Much and deeply did Mrs Chamberlyn pon- 
der over the intelligence that had reached her ; 
but she gave no utterance to her thoughts. 
Her son observed that her mind was more oc- 
cupied than usual ; but he little suspected the 
nature of her reflections ; and, accustomed from 
boyhood to implicit submission to his mother, 
he reverenced even her reserve. 

Indeed, the respect and affection he bestow- 
ed on his mother was the best trait in Ernest 
Chamberlyn's character. Now that he was 
grown to manhood, it was natural that the un- 
qualified submission, which in early years she 
had exacted from the child, to whom, at the 
same time, her heart clung with the most de- 
voted and unselfish attachment, should have 
been relaxed. But it was not so. Few mothers 
retain that influence over their sons when of 
age, which Mrs Chamberlyn still exercised over 
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hers. Cold, opinionative, and reserved to all 
others, Ernest Chamberlyn yielded to his mo- 
ther the simple obedience he paid to her in 
childhood. Besides, they were almost alone in 
the world. They had no very near connexions. 
Ernest was the only survivor of four children ; 
and it might be, that their sinking fortunes 
united the mother and son more closely to- 
gether. 

Mrs Chamberlyn was seated in the library a-t 
Arden, which was a favourite sitting room of 
hers. It was a very ancient apartment, which 
was one reason for her preference, as it was 
redolent, so to speak, of the old descent of the 
Chamberlyns. 

Part of Arden House was so ancient as to 
have no date. Antiquarians were unanimous 
in allowing it to be nine hundred years old — 
how much more, they could not say. This was 
a square tower, with walls of prodigious thick- 
ness,* containing only one apartment on each 
floor, besides the staircase which led to the 
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upper rooms. The rest of the house was of 
the date of the Restoration, which was ascer- 
tained by means of a medallion on the roof of 
one of the bed-chambers ; a quaint old room, 
with a carved ceiling, wainscotted walls, and 
small antique windows, round which the hop- 
vine clambered, and opening off a corridor, 
haunted at night, it was alleged, by a figure in 
complete armour, who bore his head under his 
arm. But that may or may not be true — and 
I will not vouch for it. 

The library was situated in this old tower, 
and was really a pleasant room. It was lighted 
by two windows, once mere chinks, but which 
modem necessities had caused to be enlarged, 
though not to a great extent, and those were 
buried in such deep recesses as to form little 
apartments of themselves. A row of dark book- 
cases lined two sides of the room, and shelves 
filled up another recess, which corresponded 
with the windows. There had long been a tra- 
dition among the old servants of Arden, of 
whom there now only remained poor old Mar- 
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jory, that more than one place of concealmenty 
which had often been of stead in the family, 
especially three generations back, lurked within 
the walls of this room, the entrances to which 
were concealed by the bookcases. Certainly, 
such places existed in the room immediately 
above, the legitimate ghost apartment of the 
house, which distinction, its dignity as one of 
the oldest rooms in the building, not to men- 
tion its sequestered situation, fully entitled it to 
claim. 

The secret of these places of concealment had 
been somehow lost in the family; but was re- 
covered in the lifetime of the last proprietor. 
It was discovered accidentally by workmen, 
when the old rotten tapestry which clothed the 
walls was removed, for the purpose of paper- 
ing them. A low-browed passage, on whose 
rough walls the marks made by the mason a 
thousand years before, were still fresh and visi- 
ble, as if they had been cut yesterday, wound 
round one side of the apartment within the 
wall, terminating near the fireplace in a small 
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recess : the other cavity was only a kind of rude 
closet Outside this apartment, a narrow steep 
staircase conducted to the battlements which 
surmounted the tower, and commanded a mag- 
nificent prospect. 

Truly the Green Lady of Arden, as the ghost 
of this part of the house was called, could not 
have selected a more appropriate scene for her 
wanderings, as, with the exception of the li- 
brary, the tower rooms were unoccupied by the 
'family, and it was separated by a heavy door 
and the staircase from the apartments above. 
But Mrs Chamberlyn was not a woman to be 
daunted by either dead or living, and it was 
only the servants who congratulated themselves 
upon this. 

Mrs Chamberlyn sat in a massive easy chair 
by the fireside of this antiquated room. She 
was now a woman of fifty ; but her figure was 
still stately and unbent, and though her rich 
dark hair was mingled with grey, and her fea- 
tures were sharpened, her countenance bore the 
traces of great beauty. Chagrin and despondency 
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had, however, stamped themselves in its expres- 
sion, and gave a severity to her aspect. 

She was not alone. Her son sat, or rather 
lay, on one of the narrow couches which lined 
the walls of the window recesses. He had a 
book in his hand, which he sometimes looked 
into, sometimes dropped, to gaze listlessly out on 
the budding foliage of the trees, and on the lit- 
tle river which rushed over pebbles and between 
sloping banks, on that side of the house. 

Ernest Chamberlyn was a tall, and certainly 
very handsome man. Round his well-formed 
head, a mass of fair hair clustered in graceful 
profusion. His features were faultless, though 
somewhat formal in their regularity, harmoni- 
zing with his stately, but perhaps too heavy 
figure, considering his age. His eyes were deep 
blue like his mother's, and, like hers, their ex- 
pression was, clear, cold, and piercing. It was 
not intellectual, though it was reflective and pe- 
netrating. His usual aspect was proud, severe, 
and sarcastic. His countenance could be light- 
ed up, however, and he could be polite, cour- 
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teous, though never affable, when he pleased, or 
when circumstances demanded it. His appear- 
ance, his manners, and his tastes were each, . 
what is called, decidedly aristocratic. No one 
could meet Ernest Chamberlyn, without being 
conscious that the blood of a hundred old grim 
Barons at least, flowed in his veins. 

That was all very well, and we can sympa- 
thize with the reverence due to a long line of 
illustrious ancestors; but it would have been 
better if the young man had thought more of 
the present and future, and less of the past. He 
was dissatisfied with his position ; yet, instead of 
endeavouring to reconcile himself to it, or, still 
better, exerting himself to improve it, he only 
folded himself up more closely in his pride, and 
grew bitter and cynical to the rest of mankind, 
as if they were to blame for his misfortunes. 

This, however, was principally his mother's 
fault. It was she who had directed his educa- 
tion, and fostered this unhealthy state of feel- 
ing ; and it was entirely owing to her foolish 
pride, that he had not now a profession to occupy 
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him. He was tired to death at Arden, as, from 
his long absence, he was not accustomed to field 
sports, which alone could have furnished him 
amusement there, living so quietly as they 
were compelled to do. Indeed, but for his mo- 
ther, who, he knew, wished him to settle there, 
he would willingly have returned to the Conti- 
nent, where his pride was not exposed to the. 
same mortifications as at Arden. 

Such thoughts were occupying his mind this 
forenoon, (about ten days after the intelligence 
concerning the Wilsons' visiters had reached 
his mother), while he lounged idly on the 
little divan, with the book in his hand. He 
seemed to read, but he was not conscious of 
the words his eyes rested on, or of the scenery 
without, on which he occasionally looked. His 
mother, by the fireside, was occupied with some 
work ; but her thoughts appeared also busy, as 
was evidenced by the rapid changes of expres- 
sion which passed over her countenance. Her 
meditations did not seem of a pleasing nature, 
to judge by the emotions which they created. 
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Once or twice she raised her head, and gave a 
troubled, anxious look at her son; and then 
a deep sigh would involuntarily escape her, un- 
heard, however, by him, so occupied were his 
thoughts. At last her varying expression 
seemed gradually to become settled, and a look 
of resolve and decision, too natural to her, ap- 
peared on her countenance. She had evidently 
made up her mind to something. She now ^ 
drew herself up, laid her work deliberately aside, 
and addressed her son. 
"Ernest I" 

The young man started from his, reverie, rose 
from his reclining position, and turned towards 
his mother. 

" Did you speak, mother? " he inquired. 

" Yes. Ernest, I have been for some time 
earnestly reflecting on a plan, which I trust may 
improve your present position." 

" Indeed, mother I " 

He rose from the couch, and advanced to the 
fireplace, on the projecting shelf of which he 
leant his arm, and from thence looked down 
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upon her. Ernest Chamberlyn knew that his 
mother never spoke unadvisedly. He waited 
with anxiety to hear what she had to propose. 
Her remark harmonized wonderfully with his 
previous thoughts. 

His mother paused, and looked at him with 
eyes in which maternal pride mingled strangely 
with regret ; but she struggled with the latter 
feeling, and overcame it. 

" Ernest — ^you must marry ! " 

A sarcastic smile crossed her son's face as he 
listened to her ; he was evidently unprepared for 
this communication. 

" I am serious, Ernest," said Mrs Chamberlyn, 
in a still more decided tone than before, as she 
observed the smile ; " you must marry ! " 

And who must I marry ? " replied her son, 
with some bitterness ; " an establishment main- 
tained on six hundred a-year, is no such tempt- 
ing thing, surely." 

" The scantiness of your income is the very 
reason why I wish you to marry," said his 
mother calmly. "Listen, Ernest; you know 
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how we lived abroad, and how we live here. 
You know how I am forced to economize, so 
that you, the last of a long and honoured line, 
may make a respectable appearance among your 
equals — ^nay, your inferiors. You are aware to 
what pitiful shifts we are reduced, to keep up a 
decent establishment here; and that there is 
every prospect of greater humiliation for the 
future — ^if the interest on money rises, for in- 
stance." 

" Well, mother — ^and what then ? " said her 
son impatiently, 93 she slightly paused ; for the 
picture she had drawn was, he knew, a true 
one, and far from agreeable to contemplate. 
" Then, Ernest," said his mother, solemnly, " I 
need not tell you what the consequences would 
be. But there is one way, and only one, that 
I can see, of escaping this — ^you must marry an 
heiress." 

The young man at first laughed aloud on 
hearing his mother's words ; then, sitting down 
in the chair opposite to hers, he gazed scruti- 
nizingly into her face, as if to read her meaning 
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there. But it was prepared for his scrutiny. 
Her eyes met his, clear, calm, and decided in 
their expression; and her firmly compressed 
lips showed that she had fully considered and 
made up her mind to the step she had just pro- 
posed to him. He immediately discovered this. 

" Mother, what is it you mean ? " he asked 
earnestly, and in a suppressed voice. " I know 
you have some project in view." 

"You are right; I have a project in view," said 
his mother, her eye and mouth slightly relaxing 
from their severity, on finding that he did not 
quarrel, at least, with her sudden proposition. 
" Ernest," she continued, " there is a property 
adjoining this, which, from its situation, ought 
to belong to the Arden estate, and probably 
once did. Its possessor, as of course you know, 
is a young lady (once, Mrs Chamberlyn would^ 
not have dignified our heiress by such an appel- 
lation) whose fortune, from what I can learn 
of its amount, would clear off most of the encum- 
brances upon your estate, and place you, there- 
fore, in the position to which your birth entitles 
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you — ^Nay," she continued, eagerly, seeing her 
son about to speak, " I know what you would 
say ; you would urge the disparity of station, 
the girl's low connexions, and my own often- 
expressed opinions— But, Ernest," — and the 
mother's face softened, and her eyes glistened, as 
she gazed fondly upon him, " if I am content to 
forget these on your account, you surely may 
forget them also." 

Her son was silent, and fixing his eyes upon 
the fire, seemed resolved to listen to his mother 
without interruption. She appeared relieved 
by this, and continued her remarks. 

" It has been no slight struggle to bring my- 
self to this decision. I have contemplated the 
matter in every possible light. I have weighed 
every circumstance. You know, Ernest, my 
opinion concerning unequal marriages, and that 
I have always shrunk fi-om intercourse with 
persons of inferior rank ; but I have overcome 
this repugnance for your sake. Besides, there 
are many precedents for such a union. You will 
not be the first who has stooped from his own 
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rank, to many a girl beneath him. I am sorry 
to say that one hears of such things every day 
now. However, there is sufficient excuse for 
you. It will be a mutual advantage : you will 
give her a position and station which she does 
not at present possess ; and she will bring you 
money to free your estate, and to add to your 
influence and enjoyment. Besides, the girl is 
young, and will be easily moulded. That shall 
be my care ; and do not fear, Ernest, that, under 
my tuition, you will ever be ashamed of your 
wife. As for the mother and relations" — ^here 
Mrs Chamberlyn hesitated, and seemed less con- 
fident — they, I acknowledge, are a drawback. 
I am afraid you will have to submit to live 
on some terms with the former, at least — ^But, 
after all, that may be easily managed ; and she 
can be kept in the background." 

Her son had listened quietly enough till she 
finished — not, however, without manifesting 
some astonishment in his gestures and counte- 
nance at this most unexpected revolution in his 
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mother's opinions. He now raised his eyes, and 
looked fixedly at her. 

" Mother — ^mother, you surely forget." 

" What do I forget, Ernest ?" inquired Mrs 
Chamberlyn. 

" Mother — ^the father — a pauper boy, it is 
said — Good heavens ! " 

Mrs Chamberlyn paused, and coloured in- 
voluntarily. There was a struggle within her ; 
but she drew a deep breath, and overcame the 
shock which her son's words had caused her. 
Old opinions, aristocratic feelings, could not be 
easily conquered ; but she would not yield to 
them. It was her wish to banish them for the 
time. 

" Do not let us speak of that circumstance, 
Ernest ! " she said beseechingly. " Believe me, 
there is a real necessity for what I have re- 
commended to you ; try to reconcile your mind' 
to it!" 

- " Have you seen Miss Wilson, mother? " 
" Yes — once — at church. To tell you the 
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truth, Emest, I went there last Sunday on pur- 
pose ; for, in general, I am not fond of that old 
musty gallery seat, or of the stupid clergyman 
who preaches. I determined not to decide upon 
the subject till I had seen the girl ; and she is 
really very tolerable." 
"Indeed!" 

" Yes, she is pretty — ^prettyish rather. She 
wants, of course, the look and style of good 
society ; but she is very young, and I have no 
doubt will improve." . 

Her son remained silent and reflective. He 
was evidently, in spite of all his mother had 
said, far from reconciled to the proposal. He 
had not considered it so long as she had, to 
whom, indeed, it was at first equally repugnant. 

" Well, Ernest? " said his mother anxiously, 
after a pause. 

" I shall think of it, mother — only think of it, 
remember," answered the young man. 

" Do so, my dear son ; my only wish is for 
your happiness, Ernest. And now let us drop 
the subject for the present." 
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Mrs Chamberlyn, having communicated her 
wishes to her son, was anxious to let the sub- 
ject rest for some time. She feared to disgust 
him by importunity. She knew that his mind 
would be fully occupied with it ; and, judging 
from her own experience, she felt that he would 
not immediately approve of her plan. In time, 
she was confident, he would see the matter in 
the same light as she did ; and yet^ • though 
comforted by this expectation, she could not 
help sighing, as, collecting her work, she rose 
and left the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a* that. 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man *s the gowd for a' that." — Burns. 

Lily is also grown to womanhood. She has 
seen eighteen summers in the glen. Her mother 
is now an aged woman — ^more aged though in 
constitution than in years; but she does not 
need to exert herself — Lily performs every duty 
for her, and she is a very fairy for neatness and 
despatch. 

John and Peggy jestingly declare, that she has 
a brownie at her command, and that the Tower 
is swept and garnished by it when she is asleep; 
for somehow they never see her at work. But 
that is because Lily never allows dust to accumu- 
late. She does not wait, like Peggy, till Saturday 
afternoon, to give her premises a redding-up 
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for the week, though they are as dirty as be- 
fore by the Monday morning. But she goes 
through the rooms daily, singing softly to her- 
self as she does so, now with a broom, now with 
a cloth in her little hand — ^somewhat browned 
by the sun, perhaps, but like a lady's in its size 
and shape — and so they are always fresh as her 
own person. 

That person is indeed charming. The grace- 
ful fairy child has sprung into the woman ; but 
the figure is still as wandlike and slender, and 
as beautifully moulded as ever. She haa the 
same profusion of fair golden hair — a colour so 
rarely seen at her age — ^which hung like a veiJ 
round her face and neck in childhood ; but now 
it is smoothly twisted and braided round her 
small, exquisitely shaped head. Lily's face is a 
pure oval. Her complexion is still very pale, 
but it is a healthy paleness; and her lips — 
generally slightly open, as if, in innocent won- 
derment, displaying teeth like pearls — are, old 
John says, like rose-buds — only, there are no 
rose-buds in Glenearn to contrast with them. 
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But the true charm of Lily's face Kes in the ex- 
pression of her eyes. Those eyes are of a soft 
blue, and, so shy, tender, and appealing ; and 
there is such a pure spiritual meaning in their 
light. » 

Her dress is the old, genuine, Scottish peasant 
garb. She wears a short bedgown of printed cot- 
ton ; a full, but rather brief petticoat of striped 
woollen, of her own spinning ; a neat apron, 
stockings of her own knitting, and leather shoes. 
But sometimes Lily prefers to go barefoot, and 
then her slender ancles and little feet, freely 
displayed by her short petticoat, gleam like 
snow among the heather; so John says, at 
least — and John has a great deal of simple 
poetic feeling in his nature, in spite of his 
rough exterior. 

And this dress, to judge from its effect, is 
the most becoming one that Lily could wear. 
She looks as light as a bird in it — ^her limbs 
are so delicately shaped. The falling collar of 
her neat bedgown, shows her white, slender 
throat, and the sleeves folded carefully back to 
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the elbow, also display her small, rounded arms, 
a little browner than the neck, bat not to sig- 
nify. She wears a broad blue ribbon in her 
hair, to please John, who presented it to her, 
teUing her that the girls in his young days 
wore snoods, and that he is sure one would 
become her. And Lily likes the Scottish fa- 
shions, as she likes old songs that mention 
them, and old people who practise them ; and 
she binds her hair with the snood, like a true 
Scottish maiden. 

The glen is lonelier than ever, for the Strath- 
earn family are abroad residing in Italy. They 
were absent last summer, and they will not re- 
turn this. Mr Maclean's health is delicate, and 
they are at Pisa on his account. His daugh- 
ters are married, and in England. So the old 
Tower has been untenanted, except by Lily 
and her mother, for two years. Mary is grieved 
by the accounts of her master's health, which 
reach them at intervals through the game- ' 
keeper, whose duties lead him often up the 
glen : He hears them from the factor for the 
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estate, who is in constant communication with 
the family. Every one seems afraid that the 
good laird will liever return to Stratheam. 

The old minister of the parish is still alive ; 
but he is now a very aged man, and employs a 
helper of the same spirit as himself. The 
young man resides with him, and is his son in 
all but name. The old man, however, still 
preaches to his flock, and baptizes their children. 
They like Mr Stewart, who has been ordained, 
by the cordial consent of Mr Maclean of Strath- 
eam, their minister's successof ; but they have 
such an esteem and reverence for their old pas- 
tor, that they prefer to have their infants bap- 
tized by him. They think that the prayers of 
so holy a man will bring down a blessing upon 
them j and they feel that, in after-years, it wUl 
be a pleasant thing for those children to tell, 
that that rite was performed on them by Angus 
Macdonald of Stratheam. 

Though an aged man — ^nearly eighty — ^the 
good minister is hale and active for his years. 
But the air of those mountains is so pure and 
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ihvigorating, that their inhabitants often attain 
great age — and he has been a singularly tempe- 
rate man from his youth. He still ventures 
occasionally to visit his people, mounted on his 
pony — old now, like himself — and attended by 
a faithful servant. 

Such gatherings as there are at the places to 
which the minister is bound! for he always 
announces his intention from the pulpit Un- 
able to visit every house, he has now divided 
his parish into districts, and the people flock to 
the spots he selects. He sits amongst them, in 
the farmers' or shepherds' dwellings, with his 
thin, grey hair floating on his shoulders, his 
calm, benignant aspect, like an aged patriarch 
surrounded by his children, and his children's 
children. 

It is an interesting scene — ^the venerable 
old man in the midst, with the large family 
Bible open upon the table before him, and 
the groups around — old men and women, 
with little children at their knees, young mo- 
thers with their sleeping infants, blooming 
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maidens, and stalwart shepherds, with bonnet 
and plaid laid reverently aside, and their dogs 
at their feet ! It is a simple and primitive as- 
semblage ; but it is a solemn and devotional 
one. 

The old minister is now unable to visit the 
glen ; it is too long and rough a journey for 
him; but Mary and Lily sometimes see him 
at the Manse. He still takes a warm interest 
in Lily, and has great hopes, that, though so 
young, she is one of God's children. Young as 
she is, she has been for some years a member 
of his simple congregation. With his own 
hands, in his own parlour, he gave her, with 
some confidence, ^ni many holy warnings, 
that token which admitted her for the first time 
to the solemn sacramental table. Lily will 
never forget that moment, those words, nor 
that memorable Sabbath day, when, under her 
pastor's eye, and with his approval, she first 
joined in commemorating her Saviour's death, 
in that little Highland church. 
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The good pastor's heart yearns over Liljr. 
He feels she is different from the young girls 
of her own rank in life — ^more sensitive, more 
imaginative. Her beauty, too, is so singular 
and spiritual. She does not seem fitted for the 
rude, common experiences of humble life. He 
is anxious for her future ; and he prays much 
and earnestly for her. 

Lily is known in the district as the " Flower 
of Glenearn." Her beauty is so unquestionable, 
that even those of her own sex and age acknow- 
ledge its influence. They do not.compare them- 
selves with Lily — ^they are conscious of the dif- 
ference between them. Indeed, all who see her 
are attracted towards her — she looks so gentle 
and sweet-dispositidned, and is so humble, in 
spite of her beauty. The young shepherds watch 
her from a distance, as she quietly and seriously 
follows her mother on Sabbaths into Strathearn 
church. They shrink from accosting Lily, as if 
she were a lady j and yet her dress is of the 
simplest quality, only remarkable for its purity 
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and neatness ; and they wonder at her beauty, 
so superior to the fresh, homely comeliness of 
the young women around. 

One might expect that Lily would have 
many lovers ; but it is not so. The young men 
of Strathearn, though they admire her beauty, 
never dream of telling her so. She does not 
inspire love in them : it is admiration and 
respect. They often converse with their sweet- 
hearts about the loveliness of the " Flower of 
Glenearn," who are not jealous in consequence, 
— ^no one is jealous of hearing Lily's beauty 
praised. They all have peculiar notions about 
her, tinctured by their old, dreamy, moun- 
tain superstitions, which they confide .to each 
other in whispers. 

And yet Lily has a lover — a. devoted, though 
an unacknowledged one. He is of her own rank 
in life; but he is almost as superior to his 
equals, as she is to hers. 

Ronald Maclean was the son of a shepherd, 
and is one himself; but he is come of a peculiar 
race. His father died early, and the boy was 
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brought up by his grandfather, who received 
mother and child under his roof. That grand- 
father was a remarkable individuaL He was 
an old, grey-haired man, esteemed, on account 
of his superior sanctity and elevation of mind, 
almost as a prophet in the district. He was 
held in great reverence by all around him, 
though his rank in life was humble, — ^many of 
his forefathers had been the same. And in his 
own household, which consisted only of his 
equally aged wife, the young widow, and her 
son, his will was as a sacred law. 

The old man took great delight in instructing 
and training his grandson. He had been deeply 
attached to his son, and he saw him again in 
Ronald. A clear, piercing intellect, great native 
shrewdness of character, and an advance in the 
spiritual life, rarely, indeed, attained, eminently 
qualified him for a guide of youth. He was 
anxious that Ronald should have been devoted 
to the ministry j but his means were not suffi- 
cient to defray the necessary expenses, — and so 
Ronald was a shepherd, like his fathers. But 
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he was no ordinary shepherd. He was gifted, 
like his grandfather, with singular powers of 
mind. He had read much ; for more volumes 
than are usually found in a cottage, had de- 
scended in this family as heirlooms, while his 
nainister's library was wholly at his command ; 
^nd much and deeply did the young man ponder 
over those books, as he lay on the lonely 
mountain side, with his flock feeding around. 
There was a proverb, or rather prophecy, in the 
district, about Ronald's family. It, of course, 
was in Gaelic ; but it meant that its members 
were dijBferent from others, and would ever 
be so. 

Ronald had no companions in his boyhood. 
His grandfather's cottage was a solitary one, 
situated on a green hill-side, with a smaU gurg- 
ling stream in front of it. But, as long as his 
grandfather lived, he wanted none. The boy 
preferred the old man's company to all other. 

One scene in early life had had a powerful 
effect in forming his character, and rendering 
him thus grave and reflective. A few years 
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after his grandfather had taken him and his 
mother home, the grandmother died. Her death, 
— ^the first he had witnessed, for he was too 
young at the time to recollect his father's, — and 
the old man's resignation and faith on the 
occasion, made a deep impression upon his 
mind. 

It is a custom in that part of the country, 
when a death has occurred in a family, for all 
the members of it to assemble immediately 
around the bed on which the corpse lies, and 
join in singing a hymn, and in prayer. It is a 
solemn and impressive practice, especially when 
the departed has been an old and sincere be- 
liever; and it is very soothing to the hearts 
of friends. 

There were no neighbours with the little 
family at the moment of the old woman's death — 
Ronald, his mother, and the old patriarch, were 
alone in their solitary cottage. Ronald vividly 
remembered, long afterwards, the deeply moved, 
but exalted and resigned expression of his 
grandfather's face, as, sitting down by the bed- 
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side, after closing the eyes of the corpse, he 
placed the well-worn family Bible on his knees, 
, turned over its leaves, and then, in a solemn, 
but trembling voice, read that beautiful and 
most appropriate paraphrase. 

To Him that loved the souls of men, 
And wash'd us in His blood. 

The three joined in singing it ; and, then, 
kneeling on the floor, with his daughter-in-law 
and grandson beside him, the old man poured 
forth a prayer, such as Ronald had never 
listened to before. 

The calm, mysterious aspect' of the corpse, so 
lately inhabited by a living and sympathizing 
spirit, which met his gaze, as occasionally, by 
an irresistible impulse, the boy raised his head 
from the chair by which he knelt, to look upon 
it; the solemn hour, for it was midnight, and 
a single lamp lighted the little room ; his weep- 
ing mother, and the noble, inspired appearance 
of the old man, who was addressing the Deity, 
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with a fervour and confidence which filled the 
heart with awe, and brought one, as it were, 
into immediate contact with the Almighty — all 
these formed a picture which stamped itself for 
ever on Ronald's mind. It influenced his whole 
future life. 

Then the boy used often to follow his grand- 
father, when he withdrew himself for private 
devotion. There was a small, sheltered knoll 
— ^it is called to this day, in Gaelic, Laughlan's 
praying-room — to which the old man was in the 
habit of retiring for an hour, before proceeding 
to rest. Wind, or rain, or snow, old Laughlan 
Maclean might have been found there, on his 
knees, in the darkness, at his customary hour, 
communing with the Almighty. It had been 
his nightly custom for fifty years. He pray- 
ed aloud. Often did Ronald steal after his 
grandfather, unknown to him, and listen to the 
venerable old man, as he poured out his whole 
heart before his God. He never revealed this ; 
and the old man never suspected that eye 
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beheld, or ear heard, those earnest supplications, 
which embraced his whole brethren of mankind, 
save the eye and ear of that God to whom they 
were addressed. 

Listening to .such prayers, and witnessing, 
for many years, such a holy and consistent life 
as his grandfather's, had a powerful influence 
upon the naturally thoughtful boy. People 
declared that the good old race would still be 
the same, and that Ronald Maclean would 
certainly follow in the footsteps of Laughlan. 

Before he was twenty years of age, Ronald 
had lost both mother and grandfather, and 
was, in regard to relations, alone in the world. 
Old Mr Macdonald, his much esteemed pastor, 
was, however, as a second father to him. 
Ronald, when his avocations permitted it, was 
often at the manse, and had long conversations 
with his minister, who, a man of ability him- 
self, had early discovered and appreciated the 
young shepherd s intellectual gifts. 

At the particular period of my story to which 
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I have arrived, Bcmald had become shepherd 
ivith a £Eurmer, a part of whose sheep-walks was 
a portion of the range of hills which surrounded 
the lonely lake of Gleneam. ThefEurm-steading 
of his master was the same to which I formerly 
alluded, and was situated at a considerable dis- 
tance on the other side of the mountains. 

No occupation could have pleased Ronald 
more than that of a shepherd. It had its hard- 
ships certainly, and during the winter season 
subjected him to much anxiety and exposure; 
but in summer he delighted in it. He had then 
abundance of leisure and solitude, which fix>m 
boyhood he had prized. He had as great a love 
of nature as lily herseL^ and the barren rocks 
and heathy mountains of Gleneam, were as full 
of beauty to his eyes as to hers. He had an 
inquiring mind. His leisure hours were devoted 
to the attainment of knowledge; his pursuit 
of it, indeed, almost amounted to a passion. 
Though only a simple shepherd, he had ad- 
vanced, considering his opportunities, far in the 
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science of geology ; and there was not a plant 
in tlie whole of that extensive mountain region, 
with whose structure and peculiarities he was 
not familiar. Old Mr Macdonald was well 
acquainted with both sciences, and was glad to 
aid him in his pursuit of knowledge. But 
Ronald soon outstripped his pastor. 

Thus, that whole district of country became at 
length as a great volume spread before Ronald, 
in which, by patient industry, he had learnt to 
read many strange and wonderful lessons — les- 
sons which he would gladly have communicated 
to his fellow shepherds, sympathizing with the 
loneliness of their lives, if they had cared for 
such knowledge. But they were indifferent to 
it. Their pleasures were simply to sleep in the 
shade of some rough waU, or rock, through the 
summer day, trusting the care of their flock to 
their dogs ; and in the evenings, when they were 
secure, to cross the hills to meet their sweet- 
hearts in some quiet trysting-place. And thus 
it was with them from year to year, till they 
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became husbands and fathers, and then they 
only thought of thQ ingle-nook. 

But, though deeply interested in those laud- 
able pursuits, Ronald did not neglect his 
master's interests. On the contrary, he felt his 
responsibility as a servant, and he diligently 
endeavoured to improve in his vocation. He 
grudged no toil, and dreaded no danger, in dis- 
charging his duty ; so that Ronald Maclean was 
not only acknowledged to be the handsomest 
and most intelligent shepherd in the district, 
but also the most trustworthy and experienced. 
It was a high reputation for a young man of 
one-and-twenty to achieve, seeing that it was a 
sheep country, and abounding with shepherds. 

Ronald had often, like the other young men 
of Strathearn, seen Lily among the congrega- 
tion on Sabbaths, and admired her beauty ; but 
he had now an opportunity of observing her 
more closely than they. Reclining far up upon 
the hill-side, with his book before him, and his 
flock scattered aU around, guarded by the ever 
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vigilant sheep-dog, lie was often irresistibly led to 
watch her, as she tripped, in the discharge of 
her household duties, from Tower to cottage, 
followed sometimes by Peggy's uncouth figure, 
like a gnome attending upon a sprite ; or, when 
these cares were over, she sat thoughtfully by 
herself on the margin of the waterfall, gazing on 
the lights and shadows of the hills, among which 
he lay invisible to her, or climbed those hills in 
search of heather to deck her mother's room. 

He marvelled at her beauty — ^her light, airy 
figure suggesting to his imaginative mind images 
of summer clouds, silvery mists, and everything 
fair and graceful in nature. He was a poet in 
heart, although he had never attempted to 
clothe his thoughts in verse ; and there were a 
purity and refinement about Lily, in spite of her 
peasant garb, that were peculiarly calculated to 
attract and fascinate his fancy. She was, or 
seemed to be, a living realization of all that he 
thought sweet, and gentle, and beautiful in 
womanhood; and Ronald's mind became ^a- 
dually entirely engrossed with Lily's image. 
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He had looked with indifference — though he 
ever met them with kindly words and willing 
service — on all the other young women of the 
district. Many of them would have been glad 
to attract the regard of the handsome and active 
young shepherd ; but he had never become 
attached to any of them. Most of his com- 
panions were betrothed to some mountain 
maiden, whom they visited every opportunity, 
to talk over the news of the country, and their 
own simple plans, alone among the heather, as 
the manners of those primitive people sanction. 
But Ronald visited no one except the old mini- 
ster. He was too much engrossed by the studies 
that he loved, and all his leisure time, sum- 
mer and winter^ was devoted to them. The 
bothy he occupied on the hills, when his flock 
were feeding at too great a distance, for him to 
return at night to his master's house, had far 
superior attractions for him than all other places. 
It was adorned with many geological specimens, 
and with plants carefully dried and classified by 
himself. Those were a never-failing source of 
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interest to him ; and he was always adding to 
their number, in spite of the confined limits of 
his range. 

But Ronald had not been long in the service 
of the farmer of Willie's-knowe, when he be- 
came less engrossed by the pursuits which had 
once yielded him such gratification. One im- 
age occupied his mind, to the exclusion of all 
else. His attention once fully attracted by Lily, 
it was impossible to withdraw it from her. 
The young girl was little aware what earnest 
eyes now watched her from the hills. She had 
never seen Ronald, though she had often heard 
of him ; indeed, what individual in the dis- 
trict had not heard of the " wise young shep- 
herd of Willie's-knowe," as he was called ? Her 
minister had warmly praised him several times 
in her presence, and Lily had grown interested 
in hearing of Ronald Maclean. But she little 
guessed the interest he took in her, or how he 
anxiously watched from the heights for her 
appearance. If she had, the fair " Flower 
of Glenearn" would have lost much of her 
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happiness, which consisted in unrestrained wan- 
derings, and quiet musings on the shores of 
the little lake, and on the hill sides, enjoy- 
ing the solitude, where no eye, she thought, ob- 
served her. One did — ^but it was a loving and 
sympathizing one. 



CHAPTER V. 



Lafisie wi' the lint-white locks, 
Bonny lassie, artless lassie. 
Wilt thou wi' me tent the flocks, 
Wilt thou be my dearie, O ? 

Burns. 

Ronald had now watched Lily for several 
months. He had entered his present service in 
the past November ; but it was early in spring 
that he first observed her, as during the winter 
season the sheep could not be pastured on the 
exposed mountain sides of Glenearn. They 
were then on the more sheltered and less craggy 
slopes, which stretched in long undulations be- 
hind, in the neighbourhood of the farm-house. 
The spring was remarkably mild, and Ronald 
was able to lead his flock at an early period, to 
their old pastures. It was then that Lily's 
appearance in the glen below arrested him. 
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Rejoicing that the stem winter, whose storms 
had closely confined her to the shelter of the 
old Tower, was past, and happy, like one of 
nature's wild offspring, in the unusually -warm 
gleams of sunshine, and in the wakening ver- 
dure of the hiUs, Lily was almost constantly out 
of doors. 

Ronald was never weary of gazing on the scene 
below. His grandfather's cottage, where, till 
the last few years, he had lived, had been situat- 
ed at the other extremity of the parish, so he was 
not familiar with the glen. He had only once 
seen it in his boyhood, and it was from a dis- 
tance, and from a point of view less striking 
than the present. The stUl, lonely lake shut in 
by those craggy mountains, the tall, grey Tower • 
with its few lichened, almost blasted trees, the 
single cottage on the shore, the barrenness and 
nakedness of the scene aroimd, even to the eye 
of an inhabitant of that bare mountain district, 
formed as wild and singular a picture, as it was 
peaceful and attractive. It was a rude version 
of the Happy Valley in Rasselas ; so our young 
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shepherd would have thought, if he had ever 
read that enchanting work. Ronald felt what 
a sweet thing it would be to pass one's life there, 
separated from the world, but not alone. 

It required only the graceful shape and sylph- 
like movements, of the young girl who inhabit- 
ed it, to make it a place of enchantment to Ro- 
nald. He saw her in general, it is true, from a 
considerable distance ; but he had been able to 
ascertain from nearer scrutiny, that the much 
lauded beauty of the " Flower of Gleneam," 
even in her ordinary garb, was not exaggerated 
by report. Still he never ventured to accost 
her. In her rambles up the lower part of the 
hUls — ^for Lily had never yet climbed to the 
summits — she had sometimes unconsciously ap- 
proached near to the spot, where he lay concealed 
among the heather and breckans ; for Ronald, 
actuated by the feelings which were now daily 
gaining the mastery over him, occasionally de- 
scended the mountain sides, that he might gain 
' a nearer view of the fair girl who so excited his 
admiration. But Ronald feared to alarm and 
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agitate her by presenting himself unexpectedly 
before her. Besides, she was even more of a 
spirit than of a woman in his eyes, and he dread- 
ed if he disturbed the vision, that it might sud- 
denly vanish, and appear no more. 

For months he seemed to live in a dream. 
His former pursuits, as I have already said, 
were neglected ; the few individuals with whom 
he associated, he now avoided — all he desired 
was solitude and the uninterrupted indulgence 
of his thoughts. He grieved when the evening 
descended on the mountains, veiling the spot, on 
which all his wishes were centred, from his 
sight, and obliging him to withdraw from its 
neighbourhood; and he longed for the tardy 
morning to break, that he might again hasten 
back, and obtain even a transient glimpse of 
Lily. At last they met. 

It was on a beautiful July day, that Lily de- 
tennined on a project which she had often con- 
templated. This was to ascend the hills, and 
visit the spot where she knew her father had 
met with his death. She had a strange curio- 
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sity about this spot, and was anxious to gratify 
it. The circumstances connected with her fa- 
ther's death — ^her mother's fortitude, which she 
had learnt from John and Peggy, had made a 
deep impression on Lily's imaginative mind. 
Lily wished to tread over the same ground on 
which that mother, whom she regarded with 
such love and reverence, had passed that fear- 
ful night. She felt she could there better 
realize the tale which had been told her. That 
event, however, was a subject so rarely alluded 
to by her mother, that Lily felt a delicacy in 
mentioning her intentions to her, so she only 
requested her permission to ascend the summit 
of the hills, where she had never yet been. Her 
mother was spinning by the fireside, and seeing 
that the day was calm and sunshiny, willingly 
consented. Lily first attended to all her mo- 
ther's wants, and then with light footsteps set off. 

She knew the right direction to take, and had 
little doubt, from the description John had given 
of the place, of finding her way to it. Lily, 
however, was not yet versed in the signs among 
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the mountains, or she would have guessed that, 
perhaps, ere long, a thunderstorm would descend 
upon them. But it required the practised eye 
of an experienced shepherd, to discover danger 
in that apparently slight line of leaden clouds, 
heavily rising along the limited horizon of Glen- 
eam, for all above was deep, sunshiny blue, 
speckled, however, with large, white masses of 
slowly moving vapour, which tempered the heat 
of the sun. The air, indeed, was somewhat dose 
and oppressive. 

Ronald was on the summit of the hills this 
day with his sheep. As usual, his eyes were 
often turned below on the watch for Lily. At 
length he caught sight of her, as she tripped 
along the series of mounds at the head of the 
glen. She then began to ascend the mountains, 
which he had often seen her do before. But as 
she never ventured far from home, he expected 
every moment to see her pause as usual. She 
sometimes sat for an hour on the hillside, and 
then returned home. He was surprised, there- 
fore, to see her continue the ascent, pausing oc- 
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casionally only to look back on the glen, and to 
recruit her strength. 

He continued to watch her movements. The 
hill she ascended was on the same side of the 
glen as his ; but her course did not lie in his 
direction, though it was little more than a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. Distances, however, are 
very deceptive among the mountains. At len gth, 
on reaching the summit of the lower range of 
hills, for, towards the head of the glen, the 
steepest mountains rise in the back ground, — 
those in front forming, as it were, their base, — 
Lily turned her steps to the right, and then 
Ronald guessed her intention. " She is bound 
for her father's death-place," thought the young 
man, who, in his vocation of shepherd, having 
explored every bend of the hills, knew the exact 
spot where poor Donald Macbean had met his 
death. 

Lily was now out of sight ; but Ronald knew, 
that if her purpose was what he suspected, she 
would, at the present moment, be crossing the 
hollow, which lay between the top of the hill 
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she had just surmounted, and the foot of Tom- 
nahurich, and that a few minutes more would 
bring her into sight again^ as she clambered up 
its rocky side. He therefore waited patiently, 
with his eyes intently bent on the spot where 
he expected her figure to emerge, and, as he an- 
ticipated, he shortly afterwards caught sight of 
it, now a mere speck, however, moving among 
the heather. 

" It is a wild, lonely road," thought the young 
shepherd anxiously, "and she has never been 
on these hills before, — and cannot be aware of 
the morass, — ^if she misses her way, and de- 
scends there, it may be dangerous." 

As this thought crossed his mind, he sprang 
hastily up. He had been watching her motions 
so intently for the greater part of an hour, that 
he had not observed — an unusual thing for him 
— the signs of the approaching storm. But now 
they suddenly caught his eye, and added to his 
uneasiness." 

A long lurid line of clouds, was slowly, but 
inevitably advancing from the direction of the 
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strath below, over which it must have passed. 
Heavy masses, fold within fold, filled the extent 
of the horizon, and already some dense, scattered 
clouds, their forerunners, were settling down on 
the brows of the mountains, which surrounded 
the entrance to the glen. As Ronald looked 
cmxiously towards them, a majestic bird ap- 
peared hastily winging its way from the soli- 
tudes lying beyond him. It was one of the 
eagles ; and as it swept proudly down towards 
the eyry, it uttered a warning cry, probably to 
admonish its mate, that lagged behind, and 
soon followed it. Ronald was sensible of 
an oppressive, stifling sensation in the atmo- 
sphere, a weight in the air. Still, above Tom- 
nahurich, the horizon which presented itself to 
the young girl's eyes, was clear, smiling, and 
sunshiny ; the threatening storm was gathering 
behind her, and she was not aware of it. 

Ronald, from his experience of the suddenness 
of the storms in that region, knew that, in a 
short time, every peak and mountain-top in the 
neighbourhood would be shrouded in densest 
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mist. It was impossible that Lily could have 
time to accomplish her object, and return 
home, before the storm would overtake her. 
Even now, a faint peal of distant thunder, the " 
warning of the approaching tempest, warned 
him that, farther down the strath, the elemental 
war was beginning. The young man threw his 
plaid hastily around him, and glancing along 
the hill-side upon his flock, which, already feel- 
ing by instinct the comiDg danger, were begin- 
ning to huddle close together, beneath the 
shelter of the rocks around, he issued a com- 
mand to his dog, which the sagacious animal 
fully understood, and then started in pursuit of 
LUy. 

A narrow, but deep gully, the now dry bed 
of a winter torrent, lay between the hill on 
which his flock were feeding, and the one that 
Lily had ascended. A few active bounds, and 
the young shepherd had crossed it, and was 
hurriedly climbing the other hill-side. Lily 
was now considerably advanced on her way ; 
but he knew that his superior strength and 
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activity would probably bring him up to her in 
a short time. When he reached the green, 
mossy hollow which she had lately crossed, she 
was, as he had expected, out of sight. He could 
trace her light footsteps, however, for a few 
yards, over the damp, unsteady soil, and he 
pressed rapidly on. But the clouds, which a 
short time ago had seemed almost stationary, 
so imperceptible was their approach, attracted, 
probably, by the mountains, now advanced as 
speedily as himself. Looking hastily back, as 
he perceived their dark shadows spreading on 
the heather around him, he saw that the mists 
had already enveloped the summit of the hill 
on which he had lately rested, and were coming 
rolling on, as if determined to overtake him. 
They were charged, he knew, with heavy rain, 
as well as fire ; but, as his own shieling was, 
fortunately, not far distant, he trusted, by 
redoubling his speed, to get Lily safely lodged 
there, before it descended. He accordingly 
changed his rapid walk into a run ; but Lily, 
from her ignorance of the mountains, had ap- 
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parently deviated from the right track. So 
many sheep-walks crossed each other on the 
hills, that she had evidently missed the right one. 
When Ronald, by dint of earnest exertion, which 
rendered him almost breathless, and made the 
perspiration start in large drops upon his fore- 
head, had at length come in sight of the rock, 
which marked the spot for which Lily was 
bound, to his distress, she was not to be seen. 
Tomnahurich itself was beginning by this time 
to be cloud-capt, like its surrounding brethren ; 
and in a few minutes more, the whole range of 
mountains around Gleneam would, he knew, 
be shrouded in clouds, which the keenest eye 
could not penetrate. 

" I shall lose her in the mist," thought the 
young man, with intense anxiety ; and he 
examined all around him, with a glance which 
did not overlook an object. But nothing but 
brown, stunted heath, of which not a twig 
quivered in the still, heavy, breezeless air, and 
grey, scattered rocks, met his gaze, while, over 
all, hung that dark, threatening sky, whose 
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gloomy shadows made the bare, wild scene 
seem even painfully desolate. He paused a 
moment, and then darted back the way he had 
come, though taking a wider circuit. He 
thought of raising his voice and hailing her, 
but feared to alarm her. He was certain she 
could not be far distant ; and he ran hither and 
thither among the gathering gloom. She her- 
self could not now fail being alarmed by her 
situation, and would not know to what hand 
to turn. Above, around, beneath, were billows 
of mist, rolling, tumbling, and gliding in every 
direction ; and occasionally a low, rumbling 
sound of distant thunder broke on the dreadful 
stillness of the air, and was echoed back from 
mountain to mountain. 

" That fearful morass," murmured the poor 
young shepherd, whose knowledge of the locali- 
ties now served only to agonize him ; " and that 
precipitous ledge on Beneard, — if she has wan- 
dered there in her perplexity ! — Oh, ! Lily, Lily, 
— ^where are you ?" he exclaimed aloud, in his 
distress. 

VOL, II. G 
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"Who calls on Lily?" said a sweet voice, 
proceeding from the mist, on the right. 

"It is shel" exclaimed Ronald, while an 
electric thrill darted through his heart, and he 
bounded forward with renewed hope, in the 
direction of the voice. 

Seated on a low stone, in the middle of that 
rocky, barren wilderness which heaved around 
her, and enveloped in mist, tHrough which her 
features gleamed as through a veil, Ronald 
caught sight of Lily. She sat with her little 
hands meekly folded in each other, and with a 
look of calm resignation to her fate visible in 
her countenance. She had been thinking, when 
forced, at length, to seat herself, after an in- 
effectual struggle to retrace her steps, of her 
father's tragic death among those wild mountains, 
which seemed destined to be equally fatal to his 
child ; and of the agony which her mother must 
already be experiencing on her account. Lily 
was thinking more of her mother than of her 
own danger, and severely blaming herself for 
her rashness in venturing to cross these strange 
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solitudes alone. She had confided her purpose 
to no one, so they would not know in what 
direction to search for her. John was absent 
from the glen ; but she knew that her mother 
and Peggy would attempt to seek for her ; and 
she wept when she thought of her weak mother 
being exposed to the storm, which must already, 
she calculated, have burst upon the glen. 

Lily, however, knew her Father in heaven. 
Instinctively her heart turned to Him in her dis- 
tress, and, sinking on her knees, she fervently ad- 
dressed Him. She had just risen from her kneel- 
ing posture, and calmly re-seated herself upon 
the stone, the first drops of the thunder-shower 
beginning to fall heavily, at intervals, upon the 
heath, when she heard her name despairingly • 
uttered, at a short distance. The voice was 
strange to Lily ; but, supposing that her mother 
had been timely alarmed by the lowering aspect 
of the heavens, and had despatched some one 
in quest of her, she answered instantly ; and in 
a few moments Ronald came bounding to her 
side through the mist. 
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"Thank God— thank God!** he said im- 
pressively, " I feared you were lost'' Lily had 
never before seen the young man who addressed 
her ; and, in spite of the anxiety of her mind, 
she coloured deeply and instinctively, at the 
fervour with which he uttered these words. 

"Have you seen my mother?" she asked 
timidly, as she rose. 

" I have not come from her," he replied, im- 
mediately divining that Lily supposed he had 
been sent in search of her. " I caught sight 
of you climbing the mountains, and knowing 
that the storm would soon descend, I followed 
you without dela,y." 

Lily's apprehensions for her mother, which 
^ had been relieved by his appearance, again re- 
turned, and she wrung her hands. 

" Then my mother wiU be searching for me I " 
she exclaimed despairingly. " Oh ! leave me 
here, young man ; leave me here, and go in 
quest of her ! I am not afraid of being left 
alone,, and I wiU come to no harm, for I shall 
not stir." 
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" I shall do SO," said Ronald, calmly but de- 
cidedly, " whenever I have placed you in safety ; 
but there is no time for words." 

He stript off his plaid, wrapt it round her 
damp garments, and lifting her slight form, 
without resistance, in his arms — though she 
again coloured deeply — ^he turned in what he 
knew was the direction of his shieling. 

The rain had now begun to descend in tor- 
rents, already flooding the little water-courses 
which intersected the path; the lightningflashed, 
and the thunder rumbled loudly at intervals 
among the hills. Ronald and Lily were in the 
midst of heaving cloads; but the shepherd's 
sagacity and experience did not fail him. The 
mists occasionally opened, permitting a view of 
some rock or peak, appearing like an isolated 
island looming amid the ocean of vapour. His 
keen and practised eye, ever on the watch for 
some mark to direct hira, recognised their fami- 
liar forms ; and, momentary as such glimpses 
were, they sufficed to guide him in the right 
path. But he could only advance slowly, and 
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with great caution, lest some false step might 
lead him to injure — ^not himself, but the fair 
girl who lay overwhelmed with shame, fatigue, 
and anxiety in his arms. 

In spite of his uneasiness on her account, 
Ronald's manly heart palpitated with delight. 
The very consciousness that he bore Lily in his 
arms, renewed all his energies, and made him 
feel capable , of overcoming every difficulty in 
her service. He only grieved that these mo- 
ments would too soon be over, and he would 
have to release her. As to Lily, she was op- 
pressed with embarrassment. Ignorant of who 
her protector was, though the supposition more 
than once crossed her mind, that the young 
man who had thijj^ gallantly come to her aid 
might be that Ronald of Willie's Knowe, of 
whom she had so often heard, she yet felt unable 
to question him, or even to raise her head from 
the shoulder on which it rested. She was con- 
scious how lightly he bore her along ; and what 
a nervous, powerful arm it was, which encircled 
her ; but, owing to the lurid darkness of the air. 
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and the confusion of her mind, when he so 
suddenly presented himself before her, she had 
not observed his face. She was also sensible, 
whenever a lightning flash broke the gloom 
of the hollow which they were traversing, that 
he instinctively bent over her, as if to shield her 
from it, and that the rain from which his plaid 
and his arms sheltered her, was pouring un- 
heeded upon his own unprotected person. Lily's 
surprise and confusion increased, rather than 
diminished : but she felt less afraid of the storm. 
A sense of confidence in the stranger's protec- 
tion grew upon her. Though unknown to her, 
she could not help suspecting that he had often 
seen her before, and feeling that she might trust 
him. 

It was awful, however, to be exposed to such 
a storm. Under the shelter of the old Tower, 
a tempest lost great part of its terrors ; but 
here, on the wild, bare mountains, it raged in 
unrestrained and overpowering majesty. The 
intense gloom, lighted up occasionally with 
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a sudden and startling brilliancy ; the splitting 
crash of the thunder overhead, reverberat- 
ing from rock to rock, and from pinnacle to 
pinnacle, sounding sometimes under the very 
feet, as if the mountains were hollowed into 
caves, and the echoes were carrying the sounds 
along their vaulted roofs; the "big rain" 
dancing fiercely upon the earth ; the loud rush- 
ing of the swoUen streams from the mountain- 
sides; then at times the solemn stiUness; the 
expectation of the air preluding another peal 
which was to rend the heavens; — ^all these 
created an awful and most sublime impression 
upon the mind. 

Sometimes a flash of lightning would cross 
their path so directly, that Lily was conscious 
of its hot breath, and Ronald staggered involun- 
tarily to one side under its blinding influence ; 
or she would think that her ear .would never 
recover the stunning effect of some reverbera- 
. tion louder than usual. Lily trembled exceed- 
ingly; yet she felt that God's eye was upon 
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her on the mountain-tops. Ronald was also 
solemnized by the awfulness of the tempest, 
though his courage did not fail him. 

On he waded through the mist, which gra- 
dually became less dense as he descended. He 
had traversed much marshy ground, keeping 
principally in the hoUows, to avoid the rocks 
which encumbered the hill-sides, and which he 
feared to stumble on in the mist. This had ob- 
liged him to make a circuit. He had already 
had a glimpse, however, of his shieling at a 
short distance, and of the rude stone wall of the 
fold in which occasionally he penned his sheep. 
They stood on a level stripe of land sheltered by 
the back of Tomnahurich, from which stretched 
undulation after undulation of wild heathy pas- 
turage, without a tree or a hut, save his own, 
to relieve the eye. But though the mists did 
not descend so low, the landscape was now com- 
pletely obscured by the drenching rain, which 
fell as copiously as if all the windows of heaven 
were open. Ronald, hurried forward towards 
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the shieling, thankful that at last he had reached 
it with his precious burden. He pushed with 
his knee against the closed but unfastened door, 
and entering the rude hut, relieved, though 
somewhat unwillingly, Lily from his arms. 

Lily, on being released, glanced hastily round 
the small, but neatly arranged hut, where twi- 
light, however, at present reigned, and then 
sinking down beside the seat on which Ronald 
had placed her, she hid her face upon it. Partly 
fear, and partly shame, was the cause of the 
movement. She remained thus for some minutes 
concealing her embarrassment, while Ronald 
stood respectfully beside her, till a recollection 
darting into her mind, she suddenly started up. 

" My mother 1 my mother ! she will be on 
the hills ! " she wildly exclaimed, fixing her 
eyes for a moment on Ronald ; and then, rush- 
ing to the door, she gazed upon the cloud- 
covered mountains with dismay. Ronald fol- 
lowed her, and examined the skies and hills at- 
tentively. 
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Would you fear being left here alone?" 
he asked her gently, " for, if not, I will go in 
search of your mother." 

" I will not, I will not be afraid," she eagerly 
repeated ; then, as a sudden thought occurred 
to her, her countenance changed, and she clung 
to the young man's arm, as if afraid he would 
obey her. " No, no 1 " she exclaimed, under 
this new impulse. "You must not gol you 
have already risked your life for me ; and it 
would be cruel selfishness to let you do it 
again ; stay here, stay here 1 God will take 
care of my mother I " 

" God will take care of me I" said the young 
shepherd, solemnly, deeply moved by her man- 
ner. " Promise me only to remain here till I 
return, and not let anxiety for your mother tempt 
you to leave the hut. I know the mountains, 
and run little more risk among them than here. 
Fold this around you," he continued — agoing to 
a comer where the rug lay in which he wrapt 
himself at night ; " and let me advise you to 
take some refreshment; you will find bread and 
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milk on this shel£ And now say, Grod speed 
me I and I am gone." 

He turned his face towards her for a moment, 
and their eyes met. Strange was the progress 
which Lily had already made in understanding 
Ronald. She read his feelings in that glance; 
and, pale and drooping as the "Flower of 
Glenearn " was after all her fatigue and alarm, 
the rich blood mantled into her cheek, as her 
eyes encountered the expression of Ronald 
Maclean's. 

" God bless you, gallant young man I " she 
exclaimed. And then Ronald darted out into 
the storm ; and Lily was left alone in the soli- 
tary shieling. 

Lily remained, it seemed to her, hours alone: 
and most of that time the storm raged as 
fiercely as ever. At times she trembled — ^the 
spot was so utterly solitary — and she could hear 
nothing but the crashing of the thunder and the 
ceaseless pouring of the rain upon the heath. 
"What if the young man should be killed 
crossing the mountains 1 " was now her agoniz- 
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ing thought ; and there was more risk in the 
attempt than Ronald had acknowledged to Lily. 
But, to save her anxiety, there was no act of 
daring of which he was not capable — ^incurring 
such in her service was transforming danger 
into pleasure. 

Lily now reproached herself for her selfish- 
ness in permitting him to venture; and then 
she wept bitterly as she thought of her mother. 
There was no window to the rude shieling, 
merely an opening to admit air, secured at pre- 
sent by a board; but Lily had set the door 
wide open: and there, before her eyes, stretched 
the bleak, wild hills, on which the mist had now 
settled down in one uniform mass of white, and 
across which Ronald had ventured. Nothing 
has a more powerful influence on a woman's 
imagination than danger incurred in her ser- 
vice. Ronald's image would ever after present 
itself to Lily as an emblem of courage, gentle- 
ness, and manhood. And would not this repay 
him for all the toil and risks he had endured ? 

The young girl again sank on her knees. 
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She prayed — ^prayed earnestly — ^for her late de- 
liverer ; and, as she did so, she felt that these 
prayers must be answered. That brave, intre- 
pid young man: so resolute, so unselfish, so 
anxious to benefit others — and Lily's heart 
whispered, so handsome and noble-looking— 
would surely never be left to perish. 

At length the storm began to exhibit signs of 
djdng away. The flashes of lightning, which had 
at first nearly blinded her, grew paler and less 
frequent, and the thunder-peals were more dis- 
tant. The tempest had either almost exhausted 
itself, or was moving farther oflF. The rain 
still descended ; but it was less heavy ; and the 
air was perceptibly cooler and lighter. The 
clouds stiU hung low on the mountains; but 
they also seemed less dense than formerly, as if 
they had nearly emptied themselves. 

Lily rose and stationed herself in the door- 
way, watching the signs of approaching quiet. 
But she soon wearied of gazing out on the 
lighter, but still quickly-descending rain, which 
also chiUed her, and she returned into the inte- 
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rior of the hut. There the tokens of Ronald's 
studies met her eye for the first time, as she 
looked curiously around. On rude shelves, 
fixed against the walls of the shieling, were the 
spoils of which he had robbed Nature for the 
purpose of illustrating her. Fossils, petrifac- 
tions, and dried plants, were ranged in order, 
and all with exquisite neatness. They formed 
a small, but valuable museum, of natural his- 
tory. A large collection of books, at least 
Lily thought them so, some of them on sub- 
jects of which she had never heard, were also 
there. And, as she gazed on everything in 
turn, the suspicion, which had merely passed 
through her mind before, became conviction. 
" This must be the place of which good Mr 
Macdonald spoke," thought Lily; "and that 
young man must be the wise shepherd of 
WiUie's Knowe." It was an important disco- 
very to Lily, for Ronald had long been the 
hero of her imagination. She thought of the 
service he had rendered her — and her heart 
beat quicker than usual. 
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And now we must return to Ronald : who, 
obliged almost to feel every inch of his way, 
was upwards of two hours in descending the 
moimtains. His journey with Lily was a much 
more easy undertaking, as then every step led 
him down the hills and out of the mists. Now 
he had to plunge into the thickest of them. 
Again and again he lost the right track, and 
had to search for it. His intention was to cross 
the hill on which his sheep were, and thus 
ascertain their safety, while he performed his 
promise to Lily. It was as direct a road to the 
glen as any other. 

It was a sight to see him battling against the 
difficulties, nay dangers, which obtruded them- 
selves upon his path; taking advantage of every 
transient opening in the mist to ascertain his 
position ; fighting, as it were, for every inch he 
advanced, and all with a fortitude and perse- 
verance which never failed him for a moment. 
More than once he found himself upon the very 
brink of a precipice, when he thought he was 
descending an ordinary slope ; but his coolness 
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and presence of mind always saved him, and 
enabled him to retrace his steps. All the time 
his thoughts were with Lily in the lonely shiel- 
ing, and they bore him up. At length a small 
moving object appeared through the mist. It 
was his own dog, which recognised the advance 
of his master, before Ronald was aware that he 
stood on the hiU he wished to reach. Ronald, 
on examination, found his flock still huddled in 
safety beneath the rocks, which, somewhat pro- 
jecting, formed a slight shelter. Leaving his 
dog again in charge of them, Ronald, now fully 
acquainted with the ground, commenced, in 
spite of the fog, a rapid descent. The hill, 
though steep, was not precipitous, and he re- 
quired to be less cautious than formerly. 

He was not above half way down, where the 
mists began to grow thinner, when he heard 
voices from beneath. He paused and listened ; 
and now a faint halloo reached his ear, which 
he immediately >answered. He was certain it 
was from persons in search of Lily. He could 
not, however, believe that her mother, a weak 
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woman, would venture upon the hills in such a 
storm, though he was certain her distress and 
uncertainty, on her daughter's account, must 
now be extreme. He had fully reckoned on 
bringing her the news of Lily's safety to the 
Tower. He did not know Mary, or what she 
would risk for her child. 

In a few minutes more he caught sight of 
two figures through the mist, and he hastened to 
join them. They were Mary and Peggy. The 
two women were in a state of great distress; 
but the response that had just been made to 
the cries, which they had been constantly utter- 
ing for the last hour, had somewhat re-assured 
them. 

It was not tiU the storm had burst for some 
time on the glen that Mary had become alarmed. 
Little guessing where Lily was bound for, she 
remained quietly in her room, listening calmly 
to the solemn voice of the thunder, and engaged 
in serious meditation. She supposed Lily had 
long ago returned, and was in Peggy's cottage. 
But when the latter suddenly made her appear- 
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ance alone, alleging that she felt afraid to remain 
by herself during such a. tempest, the dreadful 
truth broke upon the mother's mind. Lily had 
not returned — Lily must be exposed to the 
storm upon the mountains. All the agony she 
had endured on the night of her husband's 
death, now long past, swept in one mighty wave 
over the mother's mind. But now, as then, it 
did not overwhelm her. 

A few words communicated her alarm to 
Peggy, whose distress was scarcely inferior to 
her own. No time could have been worse for 
such a misfortune to befall them. John was 
absent, and it required some one who knew the 
mountains to venture on them at present. Still, 
Lily must be sought for. Three hours had 
passed since she left her mother, and they hoped 
that she had only been overtaken by the mists 
when descending the hills, and that they would 
speedily find her in the shelter of some rock. 

Peggy would fain have persuaded the feeble 
mother to trust the search to her, and remain 
within doors. But Mary would not consent. 
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Lily was the only tie that bound her to 
earth. She felt that her instinct, and hers 
only, would lead to the discovery of her child ; 
and they sallied out together. The stoma was 
then at its height, and the rain was descending 
as if a second deluge was to be apprehended. 
The poor mother, enfeebled by years and by 
trials, was little fitted to withstand its violence, 
though Peggy's robust frame could defy it ; but 
she would not be prevailed on to return. The 
clouds hung low on the hills, and the rain and 
lightning dazzled and blinded their sight. On 
they went, however, stumbling and falling 
against each other, searching first by the side 
of the lake, and along the foot of the hills, rais- 
ing their voices at intervals, in hopes she might 
overhear and answer them. But, though they 
made long pauses between, and listened breath- 
lessly for some response, none reached them. 
At length they began to ascend the hills. They 
mounted higher and higher ; but it was very 
slowly : for Mary's long, inefiectual search had 
much exhausted her, and her hope, in spite of 
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her reliance on Providence, was beginning to 
fail. Still no signs of Lily — and a strong con- 
viction was fast settling down on the mother's 
heart, that if they succeeded in finding her, it 
would only be her lifeless body. Like Lily, she 
feared that the hills were ever to be fatal to her. 

With little expectation of their being answer- 
ed — ^for Peggy was now almost equally de- 
sponding — they again paused and raised their 
voices. And now a faint halloo from the hill 
above responded to them ; and, as they im- 
mediately halted in breathless expectation, 
Ronald came bounding through the mist, and 
stood before them. Peggy instantly recognised 
him. "Ronald Maclean, hae ye seen our bairn?" 
was her instant demand, before the mother's 
trembling lips could articulate. 

" She is safe in my shieling," replied the young 
man cheerfully. " I found her on the hills at 
the commencement of the storm, and took her 
there — and I have now come to tell you the 
news." 
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" God bless you, young man ! and in all ex- 
tremity may you have a deliverer !" broke firom 
the relieved heart of the poor mother. 

"But why did you venture out in sudi a 
storm?" said Ronald kindly. "Come, I must 
see you back to the Tower before I return." 

And putting his strong arm aroimd Mary*s 
exhausted form, he began to aid her to descend 
the hill. Peggy overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions concerning his meeting with Lily, which 
he answered satisfactorily, though briefly, for 
he was not one to vaunt his own actions. Mary 
was silent ; but she made her own comments. 
She was now entirely worn out, and but for 
the young shepherd's help, would have found 
some difficulty in regaining her home. When 
they had nearly reached it, he consigned her to 
the care of Peggy, and, amidst the blessings 
which the latter showered upon him, he again 
turned his face to the hills, promising, as the 
storm had now much abated, to bring Lily over 
immediately. 
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" What young man is that, Peggy ? " inquired 
Mary, as they advanced by themselves towards 
the Tower. 

" It 's Ronald Maclean o' Willie's Knowe," re- 
plied Peggy musingly ; " and weel-a-wat, a weel- 
faured couple wad our bonnie Lily and him 
mak. But come awa, it 's high time thae droukit 
things were aff ye, and ye in yer bed." And 
with much real kindness, though shown in a 
rough way, she assisted her weak neighbour in- 
to the house, and soon saw her placed in bed. 

Ronald was not long in rejoining Lily at 
the shieling. His heart throbbed when he ap- 
proached it. Lily now welcomed him with smiles 
as well as blushes, for her anxiety about her 
mother was relieved, and Ronald made light of 
the suffering and exertion she had undergone. 
As the rain had ceased, and the clouds now only 
hung in a silvery veil on the summit of the 
hills, they immediately set off in the direction 
of the glen. 

They had not much conversation on the way, 
for Lily was still shy and timid ; but Ronald was 
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too happy in her presence to heed her silence. 
He was at present content with aiding her in 
every rough spot, and in anticipating the time 
when the fair " Flower of Gleneam" might meet 
him with less embarrassment. Lily, however, 
in spite of her timidity, could not help occa- 
sionally glancing at the striking and very hand- 
some form of the young man, who was so care- 
ful in assisting her over every difficulty, and 
wondering how one who possessed so much 
knowledge, could be so young and attractive. 
And certainly, in that almost silent walk, Ron- 
ald made more progress in the interest of Lily, 
than even he could have dared to hope. It was 
evening when they reached the Tower, and he 
took leave of her without entering, for he had his 
flock to collect. 

Lily found her mother weakened by her exer- 
tions ; but with no worse consequences threaten- 
ing. And Lily had immediately to answer many 
questions, for John was just arrived, and had 
heard of the danger to which his darling had 
been exposed, and they were all anxious to 
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learn the particulars of it. And, though Lily- 
answered their questions sweetly and readily, it 
was wonderful with how many blushes, and 
with how much embarrassment, she told her 
tale, especially that part of it which related 
to Ronald, and how pleased she secretly felt 
when John and Peggy — ^her mother was ex- 
pressively silent — ^warmly joined in praising the 
young shepherd. 

And perhaps it was not wonderful, consider- 
ing aU that had occurred, that Lily, who re- 
tired earlier than usual to her pillow, in conse- 
quence of fatigue, dreamt of Ronald Maclean 
more than once during the course of the night. 
More than once, also, did her mother, who 
could not sleep, see a smile on her daughter's 
lips, as she stood beside her bed, and guessed 
her dreams. A mother's instinct is a strange 
thing I 

^And was it surprising that Ronald, though 
somewhat fatigued with his late exertions, when 
he had collected his sheep, and had laid himself 
down to rest in his lonely shieling beneath 
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Tomnahurich, could not for hours close his eyes 
in slumber ? His mind was occupied with Lily, 
— ^with her image, blushing, shrinking, and yet 
smiling, as it had greeted him on his return to 
the hut. He congratulated himself on having 
earned the privilege of visiting her in her home ; 
for Mary had not parted with him without in- 
viting him there. And when sleep did at last 
overtake him, was it surprising that he at one 
time saw her there, and at another was again 
struggling on with her in his arms through mist 
and tempest ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



Benedict, — ^Would you buy her, that you inquire after her ? 

Much ado about Nothing. 

Mr Chamberlyn has yielded at last, though 
somewhat reluctantly, to his mother's advice. 
She receives his acquiescence with satisfaction ; 
and yet, if one could read her soul, they would 
see a strange tumult of contradictory feelings 
there. She is anxious to lose no time ; but, be- 
fore she makes any advance to the Wilsons, she 
wishes to be perfectly certain of the amount of 
our heiress's fortune. It would not do to be 
mistaken on so important a point, as every thing 
depends upon it. It is impossible, however, 
for them to make the necessary inquiries them- 
selves ; but the means of ascertaining the mat- 
ter is happily in their power. 
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Mrs Chamberlyn has had few real friends all 
her life. Only one individual, indeed, besides 
her son, has ever been fully admitted into her 
confidence. It must have been a relief to the 
proud heart of Mrs Chamberlyn, to imburden 
itself at times of its heavy cares to this friend, 
though no two persons could have been more 
dissimilar, only agreeing in their idolatry for the 
name of Chamberlyn of Arden. That, indeed, 
was the true bond which united them together. 

Mrs Bogle was a distant relation of the Arden 
family. She was a widow, and resided in a 
small, respectable jointure house in the country, 
about ten miles from Chapelton. Though 
her means were rather limited, she was connect- 
ed with several families of some consequence 
through her late husband. The Chamberlyns, 
however, were her own relations, and she was 
attached to them with a spirit of reverence and 
clanship, now not often met with. Mrs Cham- 
berljoi had also been her early friend and school- 
companion. Mrs Bogle had been quiet and dif- 
fident in youth, and in old age was a gentle, 
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kindly dispositioned old lady; so it may be 
easily imagined which of the friends most in- 
fluenced the other. Susan Chamberlyn had 
been always the yielding and loving spirit, 
while Margaret Drummond had been the pro- 
tecting and advising one; and at the present 
day, Mrs Bogle still looked up to, and was 
guided by, Mrs Chamberlyn. Such a friend 
suited the latter, who chose to control and ad- 
vise ; and it suited the former also. 

It was to this friend that Mrs Chamberlyn 
at present applied, to enlighten her concern- 
ing Miss Wilson's fortune. The old lady, of 
course, was as ignorant on the subject as Mrs 
Chamberlyn, if not more so ; but the latter knew 
that her friend had a nephew who had some 
acquaintances among the families round Chapel- 
ton, and she trusted through him to gain the 
intelligence she was anxious to possess. And 
to stimulate Mrs Bogle, on whose discretion she 
knew she could rely, her friend did not hesitate 
to confide to her the motive of her request, 
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feeling assured that it was one in wHch she 
would thoroughly sjonpathize. 

Mrs Bogle had no family, and lived generally 
alone, save when this nephew of her husband's, 
a wild, and rather scatter-brained young man, 
occasionally took the whim into his head of 
establishing himself for a few days in her quiet 
residence. He was an acquaintance of our 
friend Dan Sibright, and other youths of the 
same stamp, and was sometimes apt to make his 
appearance, accompanied by half a dozen of 
them at a time, rather inopportunely, as Mrs 
Bogle's old and discreet servant, Matthew Mor- 
rison, was wont to think. Matthew did not like 
to be put out of his way, or to be hustled here 
and there, fulfilling the demands of the wild 
young springals, who made themselves so much 
at home in his mistress's house. Matthew, be- 
sides, was a careful servant of the old school, 
knew his mistress's income to a sixpence, and 
did not relish seeing her means wasted in enter- 
taining those who were not the real friends of 
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the family; and, in consequence, Mr George 
Middleton was no favourite with old Matthew 
Morrison. 

The postman always called, that is, when he 
had anything to deliver, at Mrs Bogle's house, in 
the afternoon. The old lady had just finished her 
simple dinner, at which she had been dutifully 
waited upon by Matthew, who, during the pro- 
gress of that meal, was in the habit of enlight- 
ening his mistress on any stray piece of intelli- 
gence he had picked up in the course of the 
morning. She had now returned into the little 
drawing-room, to her usual seat in the bow- 
window, when the post arrived with Mrs Cham- 
berlyn's letter, which Matthew instantly con- 
veyed to her. She read it carefully more than 
once, each time with greater attention, then 
laying it with her spectacles upon the table, she 
murmured regretfully, "What a pity that 
George is not here just now !" 

George, however, was not so far off as his 
aunt imagined. He was actively engaged in 
coursing, with some of his frolicking com- 
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panions, on some low grassy hills a few miles 
off ; and moreover, with his usual thoughtless- 
ness about the probable state of the pantry, 
which had so often provoked honest Matthew 
Morrison, he had actually invited several of 
them — ^among them our friend Dan — ^to beat 
up the quarters of his old aunt in search of a 
dinner. 

Honest Matthew, whose occupations, though 
multifarious, were seldom pressing, was some- 
times in the habit, as a gentle relaxation in the 
afternoon, of visiting the churchyard, which 
was adjacent to his mistress's residence — ^the 
little villa of Willowbank standing at the en- 
trance of a village. He and the little quaint 
sexton of the place were great friends, though 
the latter was the very opposite of Matthew, 
who was solemn, precise, and punctilious: 
many a good gossip they had together, how- 
ever. 

Little Jonathan Leggat was there this par- 
ticular afternoon, being occupied in digging the 
grave of a young girl who had died in the 
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neighbouring village. Matthew, having washed 
up his things, set the tea-tray to be ready to 
carry into the drawing-room when he returned, 
and ascertained that his mistress did not par- 
ticularly want him, strolled over and joined 
him. Matthew was this evening in a some- 
what contemplative vein, probably in conse- 
quence of the youth of the future tenant of the 
grave at which Jonathan was engaged ; so, after 
chatting some time with the latter, he left him 
to his work, and began to make the circuit of 
the churchyard, carefully studying the various 
monuments on the walls as he proceeded. 

As he was thus profitably occupied, and little 
dreaming of Mr George Middleton and his com- 
panions, the gay party from the coursing-ground 
came trotting past the churchyard, hailing the 
old sexton, who looked inquisitively up from 
his work on hearing the sound of their horses' 
feet. 

" Well, old Mouldy," said Middleton himself, 
who recognised the old man, " have you much 
to do just now ? eh ! " 
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" No muckle enoo, sir ; the mair's the pity," 
replied the sexton, shaking his head with an 
expression of dolorous humour; "but wait 
a-wee till the new taties come in, and then 
we '11 hae plenty." 

A loud burst of laughter greeted the old 
gravedigger's characteristic reply, and then the 
party rode on. 

"My certy," said Matthew Morrison, now 
emerging from the shade of the wall, and ad- 
dressing his old friend with much bitterness, 
" it 's no new taties that '11 kill that Uddie. But 
I maun awa, or they '11 hae the hail house doon 
about their lugs cry-crying on me." 

And muttering maledictions between his 
teeth, the old serving-man hastened home to 
attend to the new and to him most unwelcome 
arrivals. 

Mrs Bogle, however, was delighted at her 
nephew's unexpected appearance, as it enabled 
her, without delay, to comply with her friend's 
request; though, till his companions left him, she 
could not enter upon the subject. She rejoiced to 
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hear that, with the exception of Dan Sibright, 
with whom she was well acquainted, they were 
all bound that night for a mansion-house six 
miles off, where George was to join them for 
more coursing the following day ; so the old 
lady cheerfully turned her thoughts to the en- 
tertainment of her little-expected guests, and 
for this purpose she summoned Matthew. 

Matthew made his appearance somewhat 
heated with the haste he had made to return to 
the house, and with rather a sullen, dissatisfied 
expression of countenance, which Mrs Bogle, 
however, did not observe, and received orders 
from her to lay the cloth immediately in the 
dining-room. 

" They '11 be hungry, puir things, after the 
coursiilg, and wi' their ride," said the kind old 
lady, "sae just put down everything that Beenie 
has got in her pantry, Matthew, and especially 
the cauld pie." 

Matthew grunted an acquiescence, and disap- • 
peared. In the lobby, however, he vented his 
feelings in a series of mutterings. 
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" A set o' greedy, gormandizing gowks," he 
said, indignantly, "to come here and eat a 
quiet family oot o' house and ha'. And the 
cauld pie, too ! that was to do the denner the 
morn, on account o' the washing. But, my 
certy, they maun just stay their stamacks wi' 
our leavin's, for they 'se get nae pies frae me." 
And with dogged determination he descended 
the stairs. 

The young men in the meantime were stroll- 
ing through the little trim garden till dinner 
was ready. 

The old lady remained for a short time in the 
drawing-room ; but when she thought things 
would be ready below, she rose, took her knit- 
ting with her, and established herself in the easy 
chair in the dining-room, that she might enjoy 
the amusement of chatting with her guests 
during their meal; for she was fond of the 
society of young people, and looked upon her 
nephew and his companions merely as so many 
boys to be indulged and petted.. 

When Mrs Bogle had sat down, she glanced 
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her eye over the table, between which and the 
sideboard Matthew was still slowly travelling. 
She missed the pie. There was a little cold 
meat, the remains of the early dinner ; but the 
principal dish was not forthcoming, at least as 
yet. Mrs Bogle, however, was unsuspicious. 

" Matthew," she quietly said, " you have for- 
gotten to bring the pie." 

And Matthew acknowledged the reminder 
with a murmur, which might signify either re- 
sistance or acquiescence. Mrs Bogle interpreted 
it as the latter, and concentrated her thoughts 
on her knitting. 

The young men soon after entered the room, 
and surrounded the table. As the pie was not 
there, they glanced with some dismay at the 
scanty appearance of the entertainment pro- 
vided ; but they proceeded to help them- 
selves to whatever was before them. The old 
lady, who had been knitting placidly all this 
time, at length happened to raise her head to 
address her guests, when her eye lighting upon 
the table, again missed the pie. This time she 
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could not believe the neglect was unintentional ; 
and much shocked at Matthew's want of hospi- 
tality, she felt, although a peaceful old lady, 
much incensed against that personage. 

" Matthew Morrison," she exclaimed, in a 
voice which compelled him, 'though unwillingly, 
to attend, " wiU ye bring that pie ? " Matthew 
was, therefore, compelled to obey; and after 
a pretty long interval, he made his appear- 
ance with the disputed dish, which he gloomily 
placed upon the table. He now began to attend 
upon the strangers, however, with some alacrity. 

When the young men had finished their re- 
past, they left the room without ceremony ; for, 
thanks to Mr George Middleton, that was not 
much practised at WiUowbank. Mrs Bogle 
was left alone with her late refractory butler, 
whom she had already pardoned, however. 
Indeed, in general, she was much more ruled 
by Matthew than he by her. 

Matthew was busy removing the signs of the 
entertainment ; but if his mistress had looked 
up, she might have detected a grin more than 
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once upon Ms usually sedate countenance. She 
did at length observe it, and at the same mo- 
ment Matthew paused and accosted her. 

" Ye Ve had your ain way aboot that pie," he 
said impressively, though stiU unable to sup- 
press a chuckle ; " but, my certy, I gied them 
sax bottles o' our sour yill to wash it doon." 

" Matthew Morrison," said the old lady, after 
a pause, during which she had contemplated his 
countenance with consternation, "ye sujely 
dinna mean to allege that ye hae given my 
guests that sour drink, that no one in the house, 
not even you yoursel, would touch ? " 

" Deed have I," replied Matthew, doggedly ; 
" and weel-a-wat — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — sae drouthy 
were the young scamps that they let it owre as 
if it had been mither's milk." 

" Was ever the like hoard o' I the puir laddies 
will a' be ill 1 " exclaimed the petrified Mrs 
Bogle, dropping her knitting, and attempting 
to rise from her chair, with a kind of indefinite 
idea in her mind of hastening to the assistance 
of her guests, who probably by this time 
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stood in need of it; but Matthew prevented 
her. 

" Ne'er a grain," he replied. " Dinna distress 
yoursel; for, to tell the truth, it was little 
saving — ^they made the brandy bottle pay such 
gude toll for 't." 

But though her butler, alarmed at length by 
finding that he had excited his mistress's uneasi- 
ness much more than he anticipated, made light 
of i^e trick he had played, Mrs Bogle did not 
regain her peace of mind during the whole of 
the evening. She was always dreading to hear 
her guests complain of iUness, and, in conse- 
quence, looked very dignified and cold upon 
Matthew ; and before the young men left, she 
was extremely urgent that they should again 
fortify themselves with brandy. So that Matthew 
was compelled to acknowledge to his old fellow- 
servant Beenie, at night, somewhat crestfallenly, 
" that, after a', there had been unco little saving 
in the sour yill ; and that it wad may-be hae 
been better if he had gi' en the mistress her 
ain way at first." 
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By the time Mrs Bogle was left alone with her 
nephew and Dan Sibright, who was to stay the 
night, her spirits were somewhat revived, and she 
was soon able to direct the conversation into the 
channel she wished. It was fortunate that Dan 
was present, for he could give her much more 
satisfaction than her nephew, who knew nothing 
of Eliza, save from common report. Dan could 
not only supply a correct account of the amount 
of her fortune, which his own mother had leayit 
from Mrs Wilson, but speedily waxed enthusi- 
astic on the subject of her beauty and amiable 
qualities. Eliza ought to have prized her cham- 
pion. Dan was then in the warm, unsuspicious 
season of early youth, when a pretty woman 
seems a goddess, and is almost worshipped. 
Some would have laughed at him, and so his 
friend, George Middleton, did, who was several 
years older than Dan ; but Mrs Bogle listened 
to his raptures with a pleased smile, both 
because she was glad, for her friend's sake, to 
hear such good accounts of the young lady, 
and because old women in general are very apt 
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to be indulgent towards the enthusiasm and 
warm impulses of youth. She liked the young 
man the better for them. But, though she saw 
he was attached to Eliza, she had no scruples 
in aiding her friends, the Chamberlyns, to ac- 
complish their object. Perhaps, in acting so, she 
unconsciously benefited Dan. 

Mrs Bogle wrote o& the following morning 
to her friend, Mrs Chamberlyn ; and the con- 
tents of her letter were so satisfactory, that 
mother and son were speedily numbered among 
the visiters at Beechwood. 

They were received by Mrs Wilson with much 
surprise, and not a little awe. She was fluttered 
and confused by the visit. Mrs Chamberlyn's 
stately manners embarrassed her, and she was 
scarcely able, for some time, to collect her ideas 
so as to return proper answers to hervisiter'spolite 
remarks. That lady had wonderfully schooled 
both her features and voice, in preparation for 
the visit, however much her pride and inclina- 
tions rebelled against the part she had to act. 
Her son was almost entirely silent. Though 
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convinced of their expediency, he was not yet 
sufficiently reconciled to his mother's plans to 
play the. agreeable at Beechwood; but he ex- 
amined Eliza , with his eyes, and, as she was 
well-dressed, spoke little, and always smiled 
when his mother addressed her, he thought he 
might be able to tolerate her as his wife. 

Mrs Wilson and her daughter were agreed 
in their opinion of him. Though they were 
struck with his remarkably handsome figure 
and face, they each thought him the stateliest, 
most reserved, and least agreeable young man 
they had ever met. But Eliza had sufficient 
confidence in her own powers of captivation to 
anticipate the time, when that coldness and 
distance of manner would melt before her in- 
fluence. 

Little did Mrs Chamberljoi, whose keen eye 
attentively watched the young girl, imagine 
that, under that simple, ingenuous aspect, which 
Eliza could easily assume when she pleased, and 
which led her to hope for a submissive daughter- 
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in-law, lurked considerable cunning and shrewd- 
ness, that were not to be deceived as to the true 
object of this long-delayed civility, and which 
had long ago weighed the advantages of the 
union which she meditated. The visit had 
excited, but not surprised Eliza. If such a sus- 
picion could have entered Mrs Chamberlyns 
mind, she would certainly have abandoned her 
project for ever, — ^but it did not. Eliza, there- 
fore, had this advantage, that she overlooked 
Mrs Chamberlyn's game, while her own hand 
was concealed. 

"Well, Ernest," said Mrs Chamberlyn, after 
the carriage had driven away from Beechwood 
House, "thank God the first step has been 
accomplished. The mother, as I fully expected, 
is insufferable ; but the girl seems really a quiet, 
simple little thing, and, I should think, would 
make you a good and submissive wife." 

" You think so, mother ? " said her son, some- 
what drily. 

, " Yes, I really do ; once or twice her expres- 
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sion puzzled me, — I did not understand it. But 
I observed her very attentively ; and I think 
we shall have no cause to repent taking this 
step. But pray, Ernest, what is your own 
opinion of the young lady ? " 

" Why, that she has very little beauty, and 
neither wit nor elegance." 

" Her figure is not ungraceful, Ernest," said 
his mother, a little mortified by her son's con- 
temptuous tone. 

" It is far too thin. But do not fear, mo- 
ther ; if she is as quiet and demure as she ap- 
pears, I have no doubt but we shall manage to 
live together." 

And Mrs Chamberlyn was re-assured. 

"Well, I declare!" exclaimed Mrs Wilson to 
her daughter, after the mother and son had 
taken their departure, " who could ever have 
expected this ? Such an extraordinary thing I 
Eliza, what are you thinking about? Come back 
from the window, girl, or they will see you." 
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Eliza smiled, but did not move. 

" To think," continued Mrs Wilson, giving 
vent to her excited feelings, " to think of Mrs 
Chamberlyn, who used to turn up her nose at 
your poor father and myself, when we were 
first married, as if we wer^ dirt below her feet, 
coining here at last to call — and that stiflF, 
proud young man, too— it is most extraordi- 
nary indeed. I wonder what the Chapelton 
folk wiU say when they hear of it. Eliza, 
Eliza, don't you hear what I am saying ? What 
can you be thinking about ? " 

" I hear you, mamma," replied Eliza, quietly, 
her eyes still fixed upon the receding carriage. 

" Well, my dear, is n't it a strange thing ? I 
could not believe my ears when James an- 
nounced them. I am afraid I must have looked 
very much put out. Did you notice, Eliza ? " ' 

" You just looked as usual, mamma." 

" Well, that is a comfort, for I really felt all 
in a tremble. Mercy on me, what an under- 
taking it will be to return the visit I We will 
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have to do it soon, I suppose. See what it is to 
be an heiress, Eliza. Your poor father always 
said that those proud people would be glad 
enough of yoUr acquaintance some day ; and it 's 
just turned out as he prophesied." 

And Mrs Wilson turned to the mirror, and 
began to arrange her cap and curls before it 
with much complacency. 

" But what made you so quiet, Eliza ? you 
never opened your lips except to say Yes, or 
No. You are n't generally so silent in com- 
pany. I really think you might have helped 
me to entertain them better." 

" Never you mind, mamma," replied Eliza, 
with unusual good nature, as she turned at last 
from the window. " It was all for the best, I 
assure you. Depend upon it, they do not 
think the worse of me for my silence, as time 
will prove. That young man and his mother 
are certainly the stiffest, proudest people I ever 
met with. But wait till one, two, or three 
months are over, and " 
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Eliza did not finish her sentence; but she 
looked and laughed so meaningly, that her mo- 
ther, stiU fluttered by the late interview, won- 
dered what was passing through her mind. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Oremio, — A bridegroom, say you ? — 'tis a groom indeed ; 

A gnimbling groom, and that the girl shall find. 

Taionq of the Sheew. 

One, two, and three montlis had passed, and, 
as Eliza meant to imply, great changes had 
taken place in the situation of more than one of 
our characters. Arden and Beechwood were 
on the best terms, and already the country 
began to speculate on the subject. Young 
Chamberlyn of Arden, it was currently re- 
ported, had for some time been paying earnest 
attentions to the heiress of Beechwood, and 
every one seemed to anticipate a marriage. 

If nothing else had hinted its probability, 
poor Dan Sibright's downcast looks and de^ 
pressed spirits might. He now could not bear 
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to visit Beechwood, always meeting Chamber- 
lyn there, whose haughty, supercilious de- 
meanour, besides, he could not tolerate. His 
very attentions to Miss Wilson, Dan thought, 
were mingled with condescension, and excited 
the latter's indignation. People already discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of the match, 
spoke of his want of fortune, and her want of 
birth, and seemed to take it for granted, that if 
there was a marriage, it would, from the well- 
known character of the Chamberlyns, be an in- 
terested one : and much speculation there was, 
whether Mrs Chamberlyn, the mother, would, 
or would not continue to reside at Arden with 
the young couple. 

It furnished an interesting topic for conver- 
sation at the tea-tables of Chapelton ; and many 
were the heads shaken and the eyes upraised 
there, when the probability of such an arrange- 
ment as the former was hinted at. Few thought 
it likely, that one so much attached to her son, 
and so accustomed to manage his affairs, as Mrs 
Chamberlyn, would be willing to leave him. 
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How the young wife would relish her interfer- 
ence and constant presence in the house, was 
what they could not agree upon. Some thought 
it might be an advantage to the bride, suddenly 
transplanted into a higher sphere of society; 
but those who best knew the dispositions of 
Mrs Chamberlyn and Eliza, augured ill for the 
comfort of the establishment. 

In the meantime, the report of the marriage 
was not without foundation. Chamberlyn of 
Arden had been, for a considerable period, a cou- 
stant visiter at^eechwood, and might have been 
seen almost daily accompanying the heiress in 
her rides and walks. He had not yet declared 
himself, however ; but both lady and gentleman 
understood each other. Ernest Chamberlyn was 
anxious to prolong his state of freedom as long 
as possible. Mrs Chamberlyn, also, was always 
coming and going between Arden and Beech- 
wood — all courtesy and condescension to Mrs 
Wilson, who, however, still stood in great awe 
of her, and graceful assiduity about her daugh- 
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ter. It showed of what dissimulation she was 
capable for her son's sake. Eliza understood 
it all ; but, as she had decided from the very 
first on marrying Mr Chamberlyn, she met his 
mother's hoUow smiles and attentions with ap- 
parent gratification. She thought herself for- 
tunate that her lover was so handsome and dis- 
tinguished-looking ; but, even if he had been 
elderly and plain, she would have married him 
— so worldly and ambitious was she. 

Mr Chamberlyn at length proposed in due 
form, and was accepted ; and soon the engage- 
ment became public. Mr Chamberlyn's atten- 
tions then unaccountably seemed to lessen for 
a brief period. To teU the truth, once sure of 
his prize, Ernest Chamberlyn felt somewhat in- 
clined to relax himself for a short time. He 
was not at all in love with Eliza, and he thought 
that as he had played the devoted lover with such 
assiduity, a slight pause now was not of much 
consequence. His mother, however, thought 
otherwise. She was afraid that our heiress 
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might get piqued, and that some contre'temps 
might yet occur to prevent the match ; so, as 
yras generally the case, he yielded to her per- 
suasions. 

Eliza, however, had observed the short but 
decided decline in his attentions, and felt much 
hurt by it; for, though the marriage was an 
interested one on her part, she had been so far 
deceived by her vanity as to receive his pro- 
testations as genuine. It was a disagreeable 
suspicion that obtruded itself upon her; but 
still, even though she had an excuse for it, and 
more than once hesitated in the first moments 
of her pique, she would not draw back. A little 
coldness, however, displayed in her manner, 
fairly warned Mr Chamberljn to continue on 
the alert, and. not neglect his mother's advice, 
for fear he might yet lose her. It made him 
very anxious for the marriage to be over, that 
he might regain his liberty. 

It would be difficult to describe Mrs Wilson's 
feelings at this period. They were very con- 
tradictory at times. She was proud of the con- 
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nexion her daughter was to form, and yet she 
had her seasons of despondency. She expected 
the marriage would be a relief to her, as Eliza 
would then be completely off her hands, and 
under the care of a husband ; but still she often 
wept to think how much separated they might 
hereafter be, for she felt how different the Cham- 
berlyns were from herself. Poor woman ! she 
longed to have it over. She stood much in 
awe of her lordly son-in-law to be, whom she 
wondered Eliza liked — she was deceived in 
Eliza as well as the Chamberlyns — and of his 
no less stately mother, whose smiles and conde- 
scensions could never place her at her ease. 
When Eliza was really married, things, she 
thought, would improve. 

And now came arrangements and settlements 
— delicate affairs to manage, where there was a 
burdened estate on the one hand, and a large 
fortune on the other. It required much tact 
on the part of the Chamberlyns, to avoid the 
appearance of being too interested and grasp- 
ing. Mr Chamberlyn left all arrangements to 
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his mother. It seemed delicacy to the world ; 
but he was well aware he would lose nothing: 
by doing so, as she would be keenly alive to his 
interests. 

Dr Prentice was now an oldi man, and with- 
in the last few weeks had had an apoplectic 
stroke, from which there was no hope of his 
eventually recovering. Mrs Wilson was, there- 
fore, the sole guardian of her daughter. Mrs 
Chamberlyn was well pleased that she had no 
sterner materials to deal with than Mrs Wilson, 
and had no fears of prevailing with her to con- 
sent to her demands. As for Mr Mathieson, 
who was summoned to their deliberations — 
merely, however, to receive his instructions 
concerning the necessary papers — she did not 
doubt but a little condescension upon her part 
would incline him to second her views. 
1^ Mrs Chamberlyn did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, at the very beginning of their confer- 
ence, that her son's estate was much embar- 
rassed. In her high superiority of station and 
pride of blood over the pair in company, she 
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did not feel this confession humiliating. She 
really felt, that, in the proposed connexion, 
she and her son were conferring the obligation, 
not receiving it. Her proposal was, that the 
fortune Miss Wilson possessed, amounting to 
fifty thousand pounds, should be appropriated 
to clearing off the heavy mortgages over the 
property. " Of course, when the young lady be- 
came her son's wife," she remarked, "their. in- 
terests would be the same, and she thought Miss 
Wilson's fortune could not be better employed 
than in enabling the family to maintain that 
rank in the county they had always held. If 
this were not done, she freely acknowledged 
that she did not think her son could afford to 
marry." She expected this would alarm Mrs 
Wilson, who, she did not doubt, was anxious 
for the match, judging by her own excessive 
family pride. " In return," she concluded, "she 
would engage that her son Ernest would make 
such a settlement upon the young lady, as be- 
fitted her fortune and the family she was to be 
connected with. As to the Beechwood pro- 
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perty, it might be left for future consideration, 
whether it would go to a younger son, or be 
annexed to the Arden estate," — ^the latter plan 
evidently having her approbation. 

Mrs Chamberlyn uttered all this very fluent- 
ly, and in a business-like manner, with a smile 
upon her lips, though there was anxiety in her 
heart ; but now she made a pause, as if to hear 
any observation Mrs Wilson might please to 
make. That lady, however, was mute, either 
from dissatisfaction with Mrs Chamberlyn's pro- 
posals, or, which was as probable, because she 
was overpowered and confused by her lofty 
manners and air of authority. Mr Mathieson, 
who had lent an attentive ear to what had 
passed, glanced with some surprise towards her 
on observing her silence, and then cleared his 
throat significantly — " Hem — hem I " 

"Did you speak, my dear sir?" said Mrs 
Chamberlyn, turning to him immediately with 
her most gracious aspect. 

"I merely meant to remind you, ma'am," re- 
plied the blunt lawyer, not at all impressed by 
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the urbanity of her demeanour, "as Mrs Wilson 
is silent, that though all you have proposed may 
be very just and prudent, in case of children 
proceeding from the marriage, it would not be 
so supposing there are none." 

This was a poser. Mrs Chamberlyn coloured 
highly, and, wonderful to say, Mrs Wilson did 
the same. It was evident she had a secret feel- 
ing on that subject, as well as the other ; but 
the lawyer interpreted her emotion differently. 
If Mr Mathieson had ever seen the late Mr 
Wilson's will, which she had taken care he had 
not, he of course would not have made the re- 
mark he did. He would then have known that 
all was already secured, and that Eliza had no 
power to bestow her fortune even on her hus- 
band. But Mr Mathieson, like all the rest of 
Chapelton, believed that Eliza's fortune and 
estate were hers without restriction. He had 
never heard it whispered otherwise; and as 
none but Mary^ own family knew of the old 
passages between her and Ben, how could any 
one have suspected the real truth ? Old Mrs 
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Wilson and her daughters had been provided 
for ; what more natural than that Ben should 
have left his whole possessions unrestrainedly to 
his only child ? 

Mrs Chamberlyn, after a momentary pause, 
drew herself haughtily up, and replied with 
some warmth, " I think,, sir, considering the 
important advantages Miss Wilson will derive 
from being connected with such a family as 
ours, that there ought to be liberal arrange- 
ments upon her side ; but pray, let Mrs Wilson 
herself speak." 

Mrs Wilson, on being thus appealed to, was 
compelled to express some opinion on the sub- 
ject. What she said was vague and confused 
enough ; but she managed, at length, to inform 
her auditors, that now, having had Mrs Cham- 
berlyn's views, and, of course, her son's, ex- 
plained to her, she would wish, before proceed- 
ing further, to consult her daughter, who was 
now of age by her father's will, and ascertain . 
her inclinations, — ^which Mrs Chamberlyn gra- 
ciously agreed to. Miss Wilson's partiality for 
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her son — of which she had no doubts — ^making 
her a most satisfactory referee. 

Mrs Wilson's weak concealment of the full 
import of her husband's will was now likely to 
cause her trouble. She had never thought 
seriously of the consequences it might produce, 
and now she was frightened at the contempla- 
tion of them. She had fairly involved herself 
in a scrape^ as she called it. She had never 
been open on the subject, even with Eliza, 
dreading the temper and mortification she might 
exhibit at the revelation ; and she had no reason 
to believe that Dr Prentice and Mr Lang had 
ever broken their promise to her. The will 
itself had always been under lock and key : no 
one could have got admittance to it ; she was 
now the sole depositary of the secret. Mrs 
Wilson had no dishonest motives, be it under- 
stood, in her concealment of the important 
clause in her husband's will But she considered 
, that clause humbling to herself and her daugh- 
ter. It gave Eliza no power over her fortune, 
and it elevated her father's low connexions, who, 
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she supposed, would exult in the knowledge of 
it. She could not endure the thought of the 
consequence that would accrue to them in 
Chapelton, or that they should always be look- 
ing forward to, and secretly longing for, Eliza's 
death. She judged of the Wilsons by her own 
heart. 

How, now, was she to acknowledge the truth 
to Mrs Chamberlyn, who regarded those humble 
relations of Eliza's with such ill-disguised con- 
tempt? It would certainly be the means of 
breaking off the marriage, on which Eliza had 
so strangely set her heart, though she wondered 
how she could like Mr Chamberlyn. How was 
she to stand the rage and disappointment of 
Eliza, if that happened? It would all be dis- 
charged upon her head. 

Poor Mrs Wilson was sadly perplexed as to 
the step she should take. Sometimes she thought 
of summoning her brother from Glasgow, to 
counsel her in her difficulties ; but Mr Merri- 
lees, being a fat, good natured, red faced, jovial , 
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kind of man, she instinctively felt that it would 
not do to bring him into contact with Mrs 
Chamberlyn. Soon she began to think that she 
was, after all, troubling herself with a mere 
shadow. Eliza would have children, and that 
entirely cut out the low Wilson cousin. How 
easy it is to convince ourselves of what we 
wish I There was really no need of any ex- 
planations whatever. No injury would ac- 
crue to any one's interests. And to break off 
the marriage now — and Mrs Chamberlyn had 
hinted that such might be the case, if her pro- 
posals were not listened to — would- create such 
a talk in the country ; and, of course, all would 
agree in blaming her. She shrank nervously 
from such a prospect. 

So reasoned Mrs Wilson ; and as her con- 
science, never much alive, only gave her a few 
slight jogs, which she easily silenced, she settled, 
at length, to let things take their course, with- 
out any useless, tiresome explanations; and, 
with a mind much more at ease, since she had 
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come to this resolution, she went to her daugh- 
ter, to consult her inclinations on the subject of 
the marriage settlements. 

Eliza listened to Mrs Chamberlyn's proposals 
attentively, and made no objections to them. 
She had expected, when agreeing to marry 
Chamberlyn of Arden, that her fortune would 
be applied, some way or other, to relieve him 
of his difficulties. She had no relations she 
cared for, — she wondered^ by the bye, why her 
mother did not put in a word for them, — and 
as she would share largely in the dignities of 
the Arden family, she was perfectly willing to 
aid in upholding them. Her own jointure, 
however, must be liberal, and carefuUy secured. 
As for Beech woo4, it, she resolved, should 
remain in her own power, if but to keep her 
husband and his mother in proper subservience. 
Truly Eliza proved herself her father's own 
child at this juncture of her history. 

Fully instructed by her daughter, Mrs WiL 
son, in due time, communicated to Mrs Cham- 
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berlyn the above consent and resolution, in 
which the latter prudently acquiesced, having 
little doubt, when Eliza was removed from 
under her mother's influence, that slie herself, 
or her son, would easily succeed in obtaining 
her consent to their wishes. 

Mr Mathieson was instructed to draw up the 
settlements, which he immediately set about, 
wondering in himself, however, that Mrs Wilson 
had paid no attention to his late hint, or solici-* 
ted his professional advice. He did not think 
she had done her duty to her own relations, 
who, if Eliza died childless, would be cut off 
from all benefit from her fortune. But, as his 
opinion was not required, he did not consider 
himself warranted to offer it ; and he proceeded 
to draw up the necessary papers as speedily as 
possible. 

" Eliza," said Mrs Wilson, after sitting silent 
for a considerable time, one evening, just after 
the settlements were signed, "has any arrange- 
ment been made about Mrs Chamberlyn ? " 
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" What do you mean, mamma ? " said Eliza, 
rather impatiently, for she was half-asleep at 
the time on the sofa. 

" Why, my dear, I just mean — she is not to 
live with you, is she? " Eliza was not at all 
open to her mother on her future plans. 

" Such an idea ! No, no I Mr Chamberlyn 
understands all that. I took care to hint to 
him at the very first, that there must be a sepa- 
rate establishment. And, of course, there is to 
be. She will go to Edinburgh again, I sup- 
pose." 

" Well, my dear, I only asked," replied her 
mother, soothingly. " It is not a very pleasant 
thing, I know, to have one's mother-in-law con- 
stantly in the house." 

" Far from it indeed. But you need not be 
in the slightest degree apprehensive. I would 
like to hear Mr Chamberlyn propose such a 
thing!" 

" Ay, just now I my dear," said Mrs Wilson, 
quietly shaking her head ; " but husbands and 
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lovers are very different things, as you may 
find yet. Men don't always keep to the pro- 
mises they make in the time of their court- 
ship." 

" You are very provoking, mamma. Why 
do you go and torment me this way? I tell 
you there is no fear. Mr Chamberlyn is too 
anxious to get possession of Beechwood to dare 
thwart me in such a thing." 

"Well, my dear," replied Mrs Wilson, im- 
pressively, " there is something in that^ I must 
allow. But take you care, Eliza, and not let 
him wheedle you out of your estate : for then, 
you could have no hold upon him. It Tl be 
the only way to keep him in order." 

" You are very wise to-night, mamma," said 
her daughter, contemptuously. But you may 
spare yourself the trouble. I am not likely to 
forget anything which you can remember." 

" Two heads are better than one, Eliza," re- 
plied her mother ; " and you may not be the 
worse of a little advice, though you don't seem 
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to think much of mine. But I have seen more 
of the world than you have, my dear, and know 
human nature rather better." 

Then I wish you would study mine more : 
for then you would not plague me with these 
lectures. I hate them. I have not the least 
fear of Mr Chamberlyn breaking his word; 
and, if he did, I am a match for his mother any 
day. She would soon be forced to beat a re- 
treat, bold as she is. So do let me alone, mam- 
ma, and mind your own business." 

" I am sure your business is mine too," said 
Mrs Wilson, a little piqued by her daughter's 
hrusquerie. 

" No, it is n't I " replied Eliza, rudely ; " and 
if we are to be at aU on good terms, mamma, 
you must drop your interfering. You know 
you told me yourself, that I was of age by my 
father's wilL Pray keep your meddling for old 
Mrs Sibright and Miss Gordon, and the rest' of 
your Chapelton toadies ; it won't be thrown 
away upon them, though it is upon me." 

" They are more civil than you, Eliza, at all 
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events," said Mrs Wilson ; " and you might be 
none the worse of a lesson from them. I am 
sure Jane Sibright never answers her mother as 
you do me." 

" I dare say not," replied the young heiress, 
rising haughtily from the sofa, and sauntering 
towards the door; "but Jane Sibright and I 
are very different persons. However, mamma, 
1 am much obliged to you for your care, 
though it is unnecessary. Now, do say nothing 
more about it." 

"Well, well I my dear, I have done," said 
Mrs Wilson, as her daughter was leaving the 
room. And she never again returned to the 
subject. Indeed, her uneasiness was nearly 
dissipated by Eliza's confident assurances. 

And now all was bustle and preparation at 
Arden and Beechwood. At the former, pain- 
ters and gardeners were busy, and vans with 
new furniture were arriving. Mr Chamberlyn 
hated the noise and commotion, and seemed 
more moody and cynical the nearer his mar- 
iiage approached. His mother pitied him ; but 
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she took no notice of his behaviour. There 
was more hilarity at Beechwood. The bride's 
trousseau had arrived — splendid, as befitted her 
fortune, and the ancient family she was about 
to enter. A French cook, from a Glasgow 
hotel, occupied the kitchen, astonishing the do- 
mestics with his gestures and jargon, and com- 
pletely annihilating the spirit of the late cook, 
with the chef-dceuvres he produced in the way 
of made dishes and confectionery. Bridesmaids 
began to make their appearance, and family 
friends ; for Mrs Wilson, with some exertion of 
independence, had resolved not to neglect her 
own relations for fear of the Chamberlyns. The 
red-nosed brother, and a long connexion of 
brothers and sisters, and nephews and nieces, 
were gradually assembling — all in a state of 
great excitement and high spirits upon the occa- 
sion, though, like Mrs Wilson, they stood a little 
in awe of the aristocratic-looking bridegroom and 
his stately mother, who, indeed, scarcely deigned 
to notice them. Mrs Wilson herself had won- 
derfully rallied. She was fortified with the 
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good eating and drinking which for a few days 
before the marriage was always going on — felt 
somewhat proud, too, of the alliance in pros- 
pect, and was once courageous enough to ven- 
ture on a joke with her future son-in-law, which, 
however, from some sudden nervousness, broke 
down in the middle. 

At length the important hour arrived. The 
drawing-room was crowded with the assembled 
guests. The bridegroom and his mother ar- 
rived in great state, accompanied only by one 
friend, who was to officiate on the occasion. 
Ernest Augustus Chamb^rlyn promised, in the 
sight of God and man, to be a loving and faith- 
ful husband, and Eliza Wilson engaged to be a 
dutiful and obedient wife. God registered the 
vows I 

Another hour, and a carriage and four had 
whirled away with the newly married pair. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Sexton. — Which he the malefactors ? 
Doffh. — Many, that am I and my partner. 
Verg, — Nay, that 'a certain. 

Shakspeare. 

After an absence of three weeks, the young 
married couple arrived at Arden. Mrs Cham- 
berlyn had given orders for great rejoicings on 
the occasion. The tenantry were assembled, 
accompanying the pair for the last two miles of 
their journey, and were afterwards regaled 
with roast beef and ale in the servants' hall ; 
and at night a large bonfire blazed for hours 
on a neighbouring hill. But no company were 
invited to receive the pair at Arden, not even 
Mrs Wilson, who was only aware of her 
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daughter's arrival through her own servants, 
who were extremely indignant at the slight 
that was thrown upon Beechwood. None of 
them had been invited to the dinner and dance 
in the hall ; rather a strange thing they thought, 
since it was their young lady's money, as every- 
body knew, that was furnishing the entertain- 
ment. 

Mrs Wilson felt excessively hurt and mortified 
at the neglect shown to her. It did not tend 
to soften her feelings towards the dowager Mrs 
Chamberlyn, as she now punctiliously named 
that lady, who was still at Arden, and under 
whose superintendence the arrangements had 
taken place. She would not even step to the 
drawing-room window at night, to look at the 
reflection of the bonfire upon the sky. Her 
wounded feelings were stronger than her curio- 
sity. " Eliza has paid dear for all this," was 
her thought. 

Early on the following morning, a note 
reached her from her daughter, written late the 
preceding evening in her bed-room, as she men- 
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tioned, to beg her mother to call for her next 
day, and to come early, that she might see her 
without interruption. 

Somewhat cheered by this note, which showed 
her daughter had not forgotten her, Mrs WUson 
ordered her carriage a little before twelve. She 
had now disposed of her chaise and pair on ac- 
count of her daughter's marriage, and kept a 
neat small phaeton with one horse instead, which 
better suited her reduced income. As she drove 
along the Arden avenue, with the hood of her 
carriage folded back, she looked around her in- 
quisitively, and with much complacency. The 
fine old park was now in complete order and 
beauty; and the front of the house, gleaming 
through the beech and lime trees which swept 
around it, had a most imposing effect. As the 
phaeton grated along the gravel, and then drew 
up before the entrance, Mrs Wilson thought she 
caught a glimpse of Eliza s face at one of the 
windows; but if so, it was suddenly with- 
drawn. 

She was ushered on alighting into the draw- 
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ing-room; and then requested that her daughter 
should be immediately informed of her arrivaL 
As she waited for Eliza to join her, she looked 
round the old, stately apartment with some 
curiosity. She had never been within Arden 
House before. She missed much of the glittCT 
and show she was partial to ; but, nevertheless, 
there was an air of antique grandeur about the 
room, that had some effect even on her ima^- 
nation. It was very spacious, and the great 
mirrors which adorned the top and bottom, 
made it seem even larger than it was. But the 
darkness of the oak wainscotting, and of that 
portion of the floor the splendid carpet did 
not cover, gave it an air of gloom, which the 
style of the furniture did not lessen. The win- 
dows, too, though numerous and lofty, were 
deep and narrow, with small panes of glass, and 
rather darkened by the neighbourhood of one 
or two large trees. A magnificent and very 
massive chimney-piece of black marble, was a 
remarkable object in the room, as were several 
ancient but very valuable cabinets, much prized 
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by the fiimily. Some fine old paintings hung 
on the walls, their newly gilt frames forming a 
rich contrast to the dark lustrous oak ; and on 
a stand, in a conspicuous place, stood a china 
caudle-cup of enormous size, an heir-loom in 
the house, and the subject of a legend. 

Mrs Chamberlyn, when making preparations 
for her son's marriage, did not consider it 
necessary to remodel this apartment. Her own 
taste led her to prefer the formal and magnifi- 
cent, to the elegant and luxurious. And she 
was right in this instance; for the couches, 
easy-chairs, and ottomans that make our modern 
drawing-rooms a scene of graceful confusion, 
would not have been at all in keeping with the 
old-fashioned stateliness of the apartment I have 
described. Indeed, if one had met any of the 
originals of the portraits which hung in the ad- 
jacent gallery, amidst the dim twilight in this 
apartment, attired in the picturesque costume 
of the last century, it might have been startling, 
but hardly surprising. So thought Mrs Wilson, 
at least, as she looked around, half pleased, half 
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awed by tlie solemn and imposing appearance 
of the room. It was not to her taste, however, 
and she hoped that Eliza would soon get rid of 
the old-fashioned trumpery it contained, and re- 
furnish it in a somewhat more fashionable style. 

She had to wait for a few minutes, but at last 
Mrs Chamberlyn herself entered the room, fol- 
lowed by Eliza, who, her mother observed, had 
a cloud upon her brow. Mrs Wilson was much 
disappointed at the appearance of the former, 
for she had confidently relied upon seeing her 
daughter alone, at least at first. 

Mrs Chamberlyn did the honours of the 
mansion, and received Mrs Wilson with much 
dignity and ceremony. Her manners were de- 
cidedly statelier than formerly, as if on purpose 
to overawe the visiter who had taken the liberty 
of presenting herself at so early an hour ; and 
they certainly did so. 

Eliza, however, went up and kissed her mo- 
ther, and as Mrs Chamberlyn's head was for a 
moment turned the other way, she made her to 
understand by an expressive look, and a shrug 
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of the shoulders, that she was under surveillance. 
Then they sat down, and began formally to 
converse. Eliza gave her mother a sketch of 
her late tour ; but even the latter was struck, in 
spite of the embarrassment she always laboured 
under when in company with Mrs Chamberlyn, 
how seldom she mentioned her husband's name 
in her descriptions, although he must have ac- 
companied her through all the scenes she alluded 
to — ^it was so unlike a young bride. She longed 
to question her, but had no opportunity. Mr^ 
Chamberlyn, who already, she observed, had 
dropt her former caressing tone to Eliza, seemed 
to look upon the latter as her property, and did 
not tipust her for a moment with her mother ; 
and, though Mrs Wilson prolonged her visit as 
much as she reasonably could, in the hope that 
Mrs Chamberlyn might leave her alone with her 
daughter, she was at last compelled to rise and 
take her leave, much mortified. 

The moment the visiter rose, Mrs Chamber- 
lyn's liand was on the bell. She then cere- 
moniously expressed a hope that her" son and 
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herself would have the pleasure very soon of 
receiving Mrs Wilson at dinner, as if to signify 
that their intercourse hereafter was to be on 
those formal terms. Eliza looked at her mother- 
in-law with a glance of fire as she uttered these 
words ; but that lady's face was averted from 
her at the moment. Mrs Wilson was astonished 
at Eliza's self-controL She, however, showed 
an intention of accompanying her mother to her 
carriage ; but the latter, who was nervously 
afraid of a scene, knowing her daughter's irri- 
table temper, gave her a sign to the contrary, 
and the mother departed alone. " I shall call 
for you to-morrow, mamma, without fail," she 
exclaimed at parting, utterly indifferent to 
the chilling' looks with which Mrs Chamberlyn 
heard the announcement. And Mrs Wilson 
muttering an answer, gladly left the room and 
regained her carriage. 

" Set up the woman !" she exclaimed to her- 
self with great indignation, as in the excitement 
of her feelings she threw herself hastily back on 
the seat. " Set up the woman ! with her invita- 
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tioDS and her high madam civilities in my own 
daughter's house ; and not to let me see her a 
moment alone either! I trust Eliza may not 
live to repent connecting herself with such 
people. Home, John!" and leaning moodily 
back in the carriage, she looked out no more 
at either park or mansion. 

Mrs Wilson had no sooner quitted the draw- 
ing-room than Eliza turned indignantly to her 
mother-in-law. 

" May I inquire, madam," she said, " what is 
your reason for preventing me seeing my own 
mother alone ? " 

Mrs Chamberlyn, who was standing in one 
of the window recesses, turned on hearing her 
daughter-in-law's words, and looked with some 
sternness upon her. But the latter, far from 
quailing, peremptorily repeated her question. 

" I have been mistaken in you, young lady," 
said Mrs Chamberlyn at length, with even more 
than her usual haughtiness. 

" I have not been mistaken in you," replied 
Eliza recklessly ; for her temper had been irritat- 
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ed by more than one circumstance since her 
arrival, and she could not now restrain it; " and 
I beg you to know once for all, that I will not 
submit to be controlled." 

" What do you mean ? " said Mrs Chamber- 
lyn, almost subdued for the moment by her 
amazement at finding how little she had under- 
stood her daughter-in-Ws true disposition. 

" I mean," said Eliza, " that you have taken 
liberties with me during the short time I have 
been here, which I will not tolerate ; that you 
seem to forget what I am in this house ; and 
that a short time ago you prevented me leaving 
the room to meet my mother when she arrived, 
and have not left us a moment alone together : 
And now I ask what is your reason for this ? " 

" Do you know, young lady, to whom you 
are speaking ? " said Mrs Chamberlyn, with ve- 
hement indignation. 

" Of course — ^to Mr Chamberl3ai's mother," 
replied Eliza carelessly. She had always dis- 
liked Mrs Chamberlyn, and it was now a relief 
to give vent to her feelings. 
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Mrs Chamberlyn coloured crimson. She li- 
terally shook with passion at the daring defiance 
of the young girl she had expected so easily to 
govern. Unaccustomed to contradiction, she' 
was nearly stupified with astonishment at this 
peculiarly early demonstration of spirit in her 
son's bride ; but she speedily rallied herself, and 
said coldly, "You forget yourself strangely. 
Though my son has done you the honour of mar- 
rying you, remember that does not cancel your 
low birth and disgraceful connexions, or entitle 
you to the independence you so arrogantly 
claim. Humility and docility would better be- 
come you indeed, than this outrageous defiance. 
As you are my son's wife, I consider it my duty 
to see that you conduct yourself in a manner 
not derogatory to his position and dignity. My 
place in this house, and yours, are, and ought to 
be, widely different. As to your mother, she 
will always be received -here with civility; 
but it is impossible she can be admitted on 
those terms of intimacy which you seem to ex- 
pect ; our positions in society are too dispropor- 

vOl. II. M 
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tioned for that. But I shall speak to my son 
on the subject." 

And, without waiting for the answer which 
sparkled in Eliza's eyes, and trembled on her 
lips, Mrs Chamberlyn haughtily and hastily 
quitted the room. 

She left Eliza in a perfect whirlwind of pas- 
sion. Insulted, despised — she, whose fortune 
had been the means of re-establishing that tot- 
tering family dignity, of which Mrs Chamberlyn 
spoke so proudly ; she who had never been ac- 
customed from childhood to a reproof — and this 
by her husband's mother. It made her half- 
mad to have the burning retort, just issuing from 
her lips, abruptly checked by that lady's con- 
temptuous departure. But she would be re- 
venged. 

The storm had been gradually gathering force 
since her arrival the previous day, when she 
found Mrs Chamberlyn firmly established in 
power at Arden, and with little intention appa- 
rently of relinquishing it. But Eliza had not 
married to be kept in an inferior position by a 
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mother-in-law. Regard to appearances only 
prevented an immediate -explosion. She also 
remembered her husband's assurances during 
their courtship, and trusted Mrs Chamberlyn's 
usurpation would be but temporary. She was 
willing to control herself till that lady left 
Arden. 

But the growing feeling of discontent, during 
the whole evening, was at night much increased 
by her maid's remarks when undressing her. 
Eliza was rather apt to make a confidant of her 
maid. The girl had accompanied her from 
Beechwood, and felt her own importance com- 
promised by her mistress's threatened insignifi- 
cance at Arden. The servants there knew more 
than Eliza did of Mrs Chamberlyn's future 
arrangements. Thompson mounted to her mis- 
tress's room when her bell rang, full of matter, 
and burning to communicate it. 

" I don't like this house, ma'am," she began, 
as she combed out her lady's hair. 

" What ails you at it, Thompson ? " said Eliza 
carelessly. . "I am sure there is room enough." 
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" Room and to spare, ma'am ; for they say 
there's more than one ghost-chamber in the 
house, never occupied; but it's the people 
and their ways I don't like, ma'am (a pause.) 
They say that old Mrs Chamberlyn does not 
mean to leave the house after all, ma'am ; and 
if that's the case, I know who will be mistress 
here." 

" Who told you so, Thompson ? " hastily in- 
quired Eliza. 

" The servants, ma'am — ^they were aU talk- 
ing openly about it in the servants' hall after 
the company had gone. And,* speaking of that, 
I think they might have asked John and Jessie 
at Beechwood to the merry-making; but in- 
deed, ma'am, they said more impertinent things 
•than I would like to tell you." 

" What did they say ? — I insist upon know- 
ing, Thompson," said her young mistress peremp- 
torily. 

" Why, ma'am" (hesitating), " they had the 
assurance to say, amongst other things, that Mr 
Chamberlyn had only married you for your 
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fortune, ma'am ; and that the old lady, though 
she was glad of the money, looked upon the 
marriage as a degradation, and beneath her 
son. I assure you, ma'am, it made me very 
angry to listen to them ; for none of us servants 
at Beechwood could abide them — ^that is, the 
old lady — I wouldn't say such a thing of my 
master, ma'am; but she was always so mean, 
and stingy-like, and seemed to look on us as 
dirt beneath her feet when we passed her. So, 
I said, it ill became them to say such things, 
when everybody knew what a poor thing the 
housekeeping here used to be ; and if there was 
a change, it was my young lady's money that 
was paying for it ; and that Mrs Chamberlyn 
might be glad that her son had made such a 
match. But, as sure as I live, ma'am, Mrs 
Chamberlyn means to stay and govern the 
house." 

" That she shall not, Thompson, you may 
depend upon," said Eliza haughtily. 

" Well, ma'am, I am glad to hear you say so ; 
and yet they tell me she does not mean to leave 
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her son. But I hope, ma'am, you will stand 
up for your own place, in spite of Mrs Cham- 
l)erl3ai.'' 

" I will thank you to remember, Thompson, 
that I am Mrs Chamberlyn of Arden, and that 
she is only my husband's mother; remember 
this, when you speak of her again ! " said Eliza, 
in a decided tone. 

Certainly, ma'am." And Thompson remem- 
bered her promise, not only when speaking to 
her mistress, but also in the servants' halL In- 
deed, she disliked the senior lady of that name 
fully as much as Eliza ; so that, dating from 
that night, there were two rival parties down 
stairs as well as above — ^Thompson representing 
one, being supported by one of the men-servants, 
who had established himself her admirer, and 
who had been somewhat severely rebuked by 
Mrs Chamberlyn, for some omission of duty 
during her son's absence. It was by this man 
that Thompson got her mistress's hurried note 
despatched to Beechwood. All the other ser- 
vants continued steadfast to their first allegiance. 
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Thompson's communications to her mistress 
were even more minute than I have represented 
them, and Eliza's dislike to her mother-in-law 
grew still more intense as she listened to them. 
She began also to fear that her husband had 
tricked and deceived her ; but she would speedily 
put that to the proof. She descended to break- 
fast next morning with the last night's conver- 
sation rankling in her heart, and scarcely able 
to meet Mrs Chamberlyn's morning greeting 
with civility. That lady still maintained her 
position as mistress of the establishment, treat- 
ing her daughter-in-law merely as a guest or a 
member of the family; and her son did not 
seem conscious of any impropriety. Eliza was 
every moment waxing more indignant; but 
still she restrained herself. 

Her husband left her to his mother's society 
immediately after breakfast, under the pretext 
of business, though in reality it was only to 
shut himself up in his smoking-room, and re- 
gale himself with a cigar and a book. Eliza 
was impatient for her mother's arrival; she 
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longed for the relief of pouring out her indig- 
nation to her. She and Mrs Chamberlyn did 
not make the most agreeable companions in the 
worl^. Perhaps that lady observed her iU- 
humour ; but if she did, did not condescend to 
notice it. 

They were in the breakfast-room together. 
Eliza had refused to go out of doors, though she 
did not assign the true reason for declining 
to accompany Mrs Chamberlyn through the 
grounds ; she was watching at the window for 
her mother's arrival. When the carriage drove 
to the door, she started up, and slightly men- 
tioning her intention to Mrs Chamberlyn, was 
just going to leave the room to meet her mo- 
ther, when that lady politely but coldly re- 
quested her to wait for a few moments, that she 
might accompany her. Eliza, though boiling 
with impatience and resentment, could not re- 
fuse to do this, and her mother-in-law accord- 
ingly accompanied her into the dtawing-room. 

We have already described the interview with 
Mrs Wilson, and the scene that followed, when 
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Eliza, disappointed in her expectations, and sus- 
pecting a settled plan on Mrs Chamberlyn's part 
to keep her mother at a distance, gave way 
without restraint to her feelings. Not that 
Eliza resented the insult on her mother's ac- 
count particularly — ^but on her own. It was 
an insult to her as real mistress of the mansion. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Gome one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1 1 

Scott. 

Mrs Chamberlyn had no sooner quitted Eliza, 
than she instantly proceeded to her son's pri- 
vate apartment and obtained admittance. She 
complained bitterly of the insolence she had 
received from his wife, and demanded that he 
should resent it on her account. 

Chamberlyn was excessively annoyed. He 
hated "scenes," and he dreaded the odium 
attendant upon family quarrels, especially so 
early a one as this. His own conscience, be- 
sides, suggested what the world might say on 
the subject of his interested marriage. He had 
indeed little love for his wife, and was ex- 
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' tremely indignant at her behaviour, as reported 
by his mother ; still, though he was attached 
to the latter, he knew her faults — ^her imperi- 
ous disposition and haughty temper — and was 
afraid that the contact of two such violent 
spirits might end in an exposure. He pressed 
this earnestly upon her. 

" I agree with you, my dear mother ; I quite 
agree with you," he said. " I have experienced 
something of her real disposition once or twice 
already — ^but you know, you would persuade 
me to this marriage." 

"That is an unkind reflection of yours, 
Ernest," said his mother, reproachfully, " when 
you know I only sought your benefit." 

" I did not mean it as that, mother — only, 
that as the marriage has taken place, let us put 
up with its annoyances. But the truth is, she 
has something to complain of ; and this makes 
me unwilling to obey you at present : I allowed 
her to believe that you were not to remain 
here — and so — and so — ^" 

"And so — and so — ^she expects to lord it 
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over your mother! she, the child of a parish 
pauper — ^the very dregs of society, whose only 
recommendation was the paltry dross which 
Providence had denied to us, her superiors! 
But while I live I am mistress of Arden, and 
you, Ernest, will surely never see your mother 
debased?" 

"No, no, mother! I will support you. But 
for the sake of decency let there be peace at 
present. In a short while she will, and must 
get reconciled to it — ^but do not let us have 
any exposures." 

Eliza, on the contrary, scorned to seek her 
husband, and appeal to him. She felt the jus- 
tice of her own claims ; and considered it his 
duty to support them, even in opposition to his 
mother. She had no belief in his affection for 
her ; and, indeed, was now very indifferent on 
the subject ; but she was his wife — ^had brought 
him a large fortune — and had her estate still in 
her own power ; so she scarcely thought, if she 
remained firm, that he would dare to resist her 
obtaining her rights. She had also his own 
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promise to urge upon him, if necessary. She 
had married him only to be mistress of Arden ; 
and she would sooner leave him, than remain 
there to be degraded and dictated to by his 
mother. 

She left the drawing-room, and shut herself 
up in her own bed-room, declining to descend 
to luncheon when a message was sent to her. 
Her husband di<J not venture to seek her there; 
though he was afraid matters were becom- 
ing serious. It served to make him more dis- 
gusted than ever with his marriage, in spite of 
its pecuniary advantages. He ascribed his 
wife's violent conduct to her low birth, and 
want of dignity ; and the more provoked he 
was with her, the more he felt inclined to side 
with his mother. His long course of submis- 
sion to the latter had blinded his understanding. 
He had hoped, notwithstanding liis promise, 
that Eliza would have yielded gracefully to her, 
as Mrs Chamberlyn herself had fully persuaded 
him. However, his eyes had been somewhat 
opened to his wife's character during their 
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tour ; and a doubt had more than once crossed 
his mind that some difficulties might arise at 
Arden. Still he never thought of his mother, 
who had so long borne sway there, yielding to 
his wife. He owed too much to her, and he 
was too attached a son, to dream of proposing 
what he knew would cause her so much pain, 
and banish her for ever from his house — ^for he 
was aware of the determination of her spirit. 
It was a disagreeable subject to contemplate; 
and when it did obtrude itself he banished it 
for the time. There was no need of anticipat- 
ing evils — ^he left the future to develop itself. 

Now, however, it had done so. He had de- 
termined to let things take their course; and, 
though observing Eliza's evident dissatisfaction 
during the previous evening, he had studied to 
appear quite unconscious of it. He hoped she 
might have the prudence to see the necessity of 
allowing his mother to have the precedence, 
and of yielding peaceably during her lifetime. 
And, as his family pride was at least equal to 
Mrs Chamberlyn's, he considered that Eliza 
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had gained so much honour by the connexion, 
that it ought to be no hardship to her to do so. 
He was somewhat ashamed, however, when he 
remembered the promise she had extorted from 
him, and which he had given at the time from 
necessity, and without considering whether it 
might be in his power to keep it. He did not 
scruple now, however, to break it. It showed 
how deceived each party was in the other, that 
Ernest Chamberlyn, though he did not love his 
wife, never suspected that the match was also 
an interested one on her side. His self-love 
would have revolted from such an idea. If he . i 
had known the truth, he would never have 
expected that she would submit to his mother. 

He hoped her mortification would soon 
lessen, and that she would get reconciled to 
her position without further altercation. He 
was unwilling to meet her till that took place, 
as he dreaded her reproaches. But if she still 
continued unreasonable, he should have to re- 
monstrate with her. His reflections all ended 
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by leaving him irritated, angry, and disgusted, 
though compelled to dissemble. 

Eliza, in the solitude of her room, had in the 
meantime formed her resolution. The contest, 
once commenced,' she was determined to carry 
it on. The earlier she resisted, the more likely 
she would overcome. She rejoiced she still re- 
tained possession of her estate ; it gave impor- 
tance and decision to her actions. Many young 
wives in her situation would have rebelled, 
wept, and finally been reduced, by their depen- 
dence upon their husband. Eliza was able to 
act, with every prospect of gaining her point. 

When Thompson, who was aware of the 
quarrel in the drawing-room, came to dress her 
young mistress for dinner, she found her, to 
her surprise, perfectly composed and collected. 

Eliza descended to the drawing-room when 
she was ready. It was empty ; but, just as the 
dinner-bell rang, her husband and mother-in- 
law made their appearance, the former ap- 
parently ilnconscious of the late difference, and 
the latter supremely cold, but polite. Cham- 
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berlyn glanced at his wife's face, and was re- 
lieved by its composure. He hoped the storm 
had blown over, and he trusted to soothe her 
still more by devoting himself unreservedly to 
her during the evening. He hurriedly excused 
himself for his absence during the day, affecting 
not to be aware that she had been also secluded ; 
and then, giving one arm to her, and the other 
to his mother, they proceeded to the dining- 
room. 

Eliza had fixed on the course she would pur- 
sue, if her mother-in-law still continued to usurp 
her rightful place ; so she paused deliberately 
till Mrs Ohamberlyn moved, with her usual 
dignity, to occupy the arm-chair at the head of 
the table, which she no sooner did than Eliza, 
withdrawing her arm from her husband's, walked 
hastily back to her own bed-room again, and 
shut herself in. 

Her husband bit his lip as he saw her vanish ; 
but the servants were present. 

" Let Mrs Chamberlyn's maid be sent to her," 
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he said, addressing one of the men, " as she is 
rather indisposed." . 

He then sat dovm, his colour a little height- 
ened, and his brow contracted, but suppressing 
his irritation as he best could ; and the dinner 
passed in silence. But when the dessert was 
placed upon the table, and the servants were 
withdrawn, he raised his eyes, and fixed them 
inquiringly upon his mother. 

"Mother, what is to be done?" said Mr 
Ghamberlyn, at length, with some bitterness. 

" It shall never be said, Ernest Ghamberlyn," 
replied his mother, turning her flashing eyes 
upon him, " that your mother has been forced to 
yield to the insolence of a low-bom, ill nurtured 
girl, though she is your wife, — ^you must choose 
between her and me," — and she drew her tall 
figure up, and seemed to await his decision. 

" Mother, you know my affection for you, 
and that there is nothing I would not do for 
your happiness, — ^but this is a most perplexing 
case, — ^we shall become the talk of the whole 
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country, — ^the servants already, I am sure, are 
discussing it. What do you advise, mother?" 

" I advise nothing, Ernest." 

" Nothing 1" 

" No — ^you must decide for yourself. Support 
your wife, and I leave Arden ; and, little as my 
income is, and great^as are my claims on your 
gratitude and affection, I will owe nothing to 
you. But, Ernest Chamberlyn, if I had earlier 
known that girl's disposition, I would sooner 
have seen every acre of the property that has 
descended to you from your ancestors, lost to 
you for ever, than have advised you to redeem 
it by such a marriage." 

The young man listened to his mother with 
a gloomy aspect. " She must 1 she shall be 
brought to submission 1 " he said at last. 

His mother remained silent. 
I will remonstrate with her, mother — will 
show her the folly — ^the absurdity of such con- 
duct. She shall be forced to conduct herself 
towards you as she ought." 

Mrs Chamberlyn's stern expression relaxed as 
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she saw her son prepared to support her; but 
she shook her head doubtfully. " I fear we have 
been wofully deceived in her, Ernest. I thought 
her quiet and gentle, and she burst upon me 
this forenoon with a violence that I could not 
have imagined. I have also learned from old 
Marjory that that maid of hers has been speak- 
ing most insolently in the servants' hall, and, of 
course, she but echoes her mistress's sentiments. 
That girl will never submit, Ernest." 

"I shall try, however — ^persuasion first, autho- 
rity afterwards ;" and he said it with his most 
cynical aspect. 

But, though Ernest Chamberlyn did seek his 
wife, and endeavour to persuade her, it was un- 
availing. She listened to his pleading for his 
mother with secret rage, but would give him no 
answer. She had now taken refuge in sullen- 
ness. It was a vain experiment, as she did not 
possess his affections. Finding his efforts to 
move her useless, and not daring to appeal to 
her attachment for himself as a plea for submis- 
sion, prudently thinking it too early, besides, to 
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exercise authority, he at length left her, and 
shut himself up in his own room, cursing his 
marriage, its consequences, and himself for be- 
ing involved in them. 

Eliza did not again make her appearance 
below that night ; and her husband, disgusted 
with her opposition, and rather afraid of en- 
countering her in her present mood, chose for 
the time to occupy the couch in his dressing- 
room. 



CHAPTER X. 



And fruitless late remorse doth trace — 
Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace — 
Aer irrecoverable race. 

Lamb. 

And now it became a fair trial of strength be- 
tween Eliza and her mother-in-law. Which was 
likely to subdue the other ? 

Mrs Chamberlyn was fast hardening into 
marble under this most unexpected opposition. 
Disappointment, dislike, every undisciplined feel- 
ing of Eliza's mind, were prompting her to con- 
tinue that opposition, reckless of what it might 
lead to. In strength of purpose they were 
pretty equally matched ; but Mrs Chamberlyn 
disguised hers under an aspect of cold, haughty 
displeasure, while Eliza could not now restrain 
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the resentment which boiled within her. In her 
own room, and to her husband, who had again 
sought her to renew his remonstrances, she gave 
way to bursts of temper which exhausted her 
strength, and did not improve his esteem for 
her. She wept, she threatened, she reproached 
him, till his patience gave way, and he answered 
her with equal anger, and bitter sarcasm. His 
aspect to his three weeks married wife became 
cold, haughty, and determined, and he quitted 
her with the full determination of subduing her 
spirit, and of supporting his mother. He did 
not argue upon the justice of the point : it 
was enough that he willed it. He had promised 
it to his mother, and he would perform it. 

Ah 1 Ernest Chamberlyn, are you always as 
scrupulous in adhering to your vows? But 
three weeks since, you promised, in the sight of 
God and man, to love, protect, and cherish that 
young creature, whom you have just quitted 
with so much bitterness and resentment in your 
heart. And what she asks — ^however violently 
and unbecomingly — ^your own conscience tells 
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you, though you will not listen to it, is no more 
than just. You have also broken a former pro- 
mise to her. 

This scene took place on the third evening of 
Eliza's arrival at Arden. The day had been 
very wet, which was made an excuse for de- 
clining to let her have the carriage to her 
mother s — ^both mother and son agreeing that it 
would not be prudent to allow an interview to 
take place at present, fearing it might tend to 
strengthen Eliza in her obstinate mood. 

The same scene as yesterday's occurred this 
day at each meal — ^Eliza retreating the moment 
her haughty mother-in-law assumed the place 
of mistress of the house. Indisposition could 
not again be made the pretext to the servants 
for young Mrs Chamberlyn's behaviour. They 
now perfectly understood what was going on, 
and, though outwardly grave, could not help, 
when they had an opportunity, of privately tele- 
graphing to each other the inward diversion 
they felt at this strange pantomime. They al- 
ways observed that, on every occasion, their 
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master's brow became black as night, and that 
Mrs Chamberlyn looked as if she could have 
annihilated the young girl who dared thus 
openly brave her. 

Down stairs, they imitated, for the amuse- 
ment of their fellows, what they had seen 
above ; so that, if the meals that were served in 
the dining-room were restrained and uncomfort- 
able, they were compensated for by the merri- 
ment at those in the servant's hall. 

There was much discussion there, as to what 
would be the consequences of this state of 
things ; and more than one bet was offered and 
accepted, that the young lady would subdue the 
old. 

OldMarjory, however, who was deeply grieved, 
as became an ancient servant of the house, at 
this unseemly strife, shook her head when these 
bets took place. 

" That young lady," she said, " would never 
conquer her mistress ; and, though she bore no 
ill-will to her, she thought it would be a hard 
thing if Mrs Chamberlyn, who had ruled so 
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long at Arden, and been a good mother to her 
son, was put out of the place she had always 
held there, at least in her time." 

" But you forget that Arden does not belong 
to her, but to the master," said Thompson flip- 
pantly, " and that my lady is his wife." 

" Ah 1 well— I don't know," said Marjory, 
rising and leaving the room to avoid the dispute; 
" but it will be a sad day for the family, young 
woman, when good blood and ancient blood 

must make way for " The concluding part 

of Marjory's speech, fortunately for herself, was 
lost in her mutterings. She was grieved at the 
heart for what was taking place. 

It was wonderful how soon the news of what 
was going on at Arden became whispered about. 
It was not long of reaching Chapelton. One of 
the servants from Beechwood had called upon 
Thompson, the second night of Eliza's arrival, 
and, of course, they had a confidential chat to- 
gether. Mrs Wilson was, therefore, informed 
of the scene which had taken place after her 
departure, and as she was always having visiters 
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from Chapelton, it is not difficult to imagine 
how the news spread. There every one took 
Eliza's part, for the Chamberlyns were no favour- 
ites in the little town, having always looked 
down with the utmost contempt upon its society, 
and, for many years at least, doing little to 
help its business. The Beechwood family were 
closely connected with themselves. Eliza's cause 
was therefore warmly espoused, and her mother 
was gratified with the sympathy expressed. 
" It was just what they expected," every one 
declared ; and for once they spoke truly. They 
had been anticipating some fracas, since it had 
become known that Mrs Chamberlyn did not 
meati to make room for the young lady, by 
quitting the house. 

Eliza, on finding her very explicit dumb- 
show had had no effect, changed her plan of 
action. She would not now descend below. 
She informed her husband of this at their second 
and more serious interview. 

" Till her mother-in-law quitted the house, 
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and formed an establishment for herself, as she 
had been led to expect, she would not," she 
vehemently said, " countenance by her appear- 
ance the usurpation of her rights." 

And, finding her immovable in her resolve, 
her husband left her, with an oath on his lips, 
wrung from him by his anger at her determi- 
nation. He never thought of trying to sub- 
due his mother. And Eliza, as she threatened, 
shut herself up in her own rooms. 

A week of uninterrupted wet weather had set 
in, fortunately preventing the neighbouringfami- 
lies from paying the usual congratulatory visits at 
Arden House. . Mrs Wilson, during that time, 
neither saw nor heard from her daughter. Eliza, 
certain that some excuse would be made to pre- 
vent her having the carriage, did not order it : 
so her mother remained anxious and imcom- 
fortable. She did not choose to pay anpther 
visit to Arden herself, on account of the strange 
state of matters there. Eliza's marriage, after 
all, was not to bring her peace ; but, to do her 
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justice, poor woman, she at present thought 
more of her daughter's injuries, than of her 
own discomfort. 

Eliza was now beginning to feel disheartened, 
and doubtful about theresultof the struggle. Jler 
husband never approached her, and by Thomp 
son's account, her mother-in-law showed no 
signs of an intention to abdicate. Both mother 
and son were evidently in league to subdue her. 
She had vowed not to leave her rooms till her 
rights were acknowledged. 

Her spirits failed her. She now spent long 
hours in alternate fits of despondency and 
hysteric weeping. Poor, ill-disciplined* girl! 
she was as much an object for pity as for cen- 
sure. Thompson coujd not cheer her ; she also 
was beginning to despond. Where was the con- 
sequence she had expected to enjoy as mistress 
of Arden — ^the dignified position she was to hold 
among the neighbouring gentry, enabling her to 
retaliate former slights ? Was she to be forced, 
after all, to submit to her haughty mother-in-law, 
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and to be content with a subordinate place 
during that lady's lifetime ? Anj^hing but that, 
she felt — ^anything but that. She would die 
sooner than yield to her. 

She felt deep resentment towards her hus- 
band : if she could have severed herself froib 
him, she would gladly have done so. She had 
uselessly sacrificed a great part of her fortune, 
for she had gained nothing by it — ^not even 
gratitude, and some show of regard from him. 
It was all regret, and bitterness, and self-up- 
braiding, and a lurking hope of revenge in the 
fature, on her part. If she had now known the 
full import of her father's will, Eliza Chamber- 
lyn would have exulted. 

She thought they would have yielded to her 
— she had always been accustomed to have 
people yield to her. But their determination 
seemed as immovable as hers. She had ex- 
pected that their designs upon her estate would 
have operated in her favour ; but she was dis- 
appointed. They perhaps thought themselves 
sure of that ; but if so, they were mistaken. 
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She at length received a note from her hus- 
band, warning her of her duty, and command- 
ing her, on peril of his forming some determi- 
nation she might not relish, to make her ap- 
pearance down stairs the following day. It 
also informed her, that she must cease all ex- 
pectations of his mother quitting Arden. 

Eliza had been a week in her husband's house 
when she received this note. It was handed to 
her by Thompson, who stood anxiously by 
while she read it. Eliza became first pale as 
death, as she rapidly perused it ; then the blood 
returning from her heart, flushed her face to 
her brows. She started from her seat, tearing 
her husband's note in pieces, and frantically 
trampling upon them. Then turning to her 
maid, she uttered some hasty directions. 

Mrs Wilson was sitting sad and solitary 
enough that evening, in the old-fashioned din- 
ing-room at Beechwood. She was much de- 
pressed on her daughter's account, of whom 
she had heard nothing for some days. Eliza 
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had never yet been to see her, as she had pro- 
mised ; but she did not blame her. She had 
written that afternoon to her brother Merri- 
lees in Glasgow ; and, while telling him what 
she had seen herself, and what she had learned 
through others, of Eliza's situation at Arden, 
she had more than once been led to shed tears. 

The room, long, low-roofed, and narrow, was 
dimly lighted. A pair of candles burned upon 
the table beside her, but they only illuminated 
the trifling work with which she was engaged, 
and her own figure : one extremity of the 
apartment was in partial obscurity. The table 
was drawn close to the fireplace, which Mrs 
Wilson fronted, and ever and anon she raised 
her head and fixed her eyes upon the portrait 
over the mantelpiece. It was a likeness of her 
husband, which had been executed the year 
after their marriage — her own was over the 
sideboard opposite — and it seemed to return 
her gaze with a look as earnest as her own. 

"Ay," murmured she at last, with much 
bitterness, and apostrophizing the picture as if 
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it understood her, " if you had lived to see this 
day, my poor girl would never have been ex- 
posed to the usage she has met with." 

And again she shook her head, and applied 
herself to her work. 

It was an evening in the very beginning of 
September. Six days of ahnost uninterrupted 
rain had brought the summer to a close. Au- 
tumn came in robbed greatly of its charms, and , 
even of its abundance. In the orchards the 
grass was littered with the fruit, which the 
wind that had accompanied the rain had shaken 
from the trees; crops were retarded, and, in 
some exposed situations, greatly injured ; fields 
, and garden-beds were soaked with moisture; 
and the roads were rendered almost impassable, 
at least to feeble pedestrians, with mud and 
wet. Farmers began to look unusually dull 
and dispirited, and the poor to anticipate a dear 
winter. 

The rain still continued to fall, and, as Mrs 
Wilson judged from the loud pattering on the 
window panes — though the shutters were closed, 
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and the curtains drawn — heavier than ever. 
Busy as her mind was, she could not help ob- 
serving this, and pitying the husbandman. The 
wind was also rising anew — ^for since morning 
it had moderated — and as it whistled in the 
wide, old-fashioned chimney, it sounded so dis- 
mal and dreary, that Mrs Wilson grew more 
and more melancholy and depressed while lis- 
tening to it. Cheerfulness was her natural 
temperament; but the changes of the past 
month had affected her wonderfully. 

She continued to muse sadly on her daugh- 
ter's situation. Bitterly did she lament that 
Eliza had been so wilful and obstinate when 
she sought to advise her. " If she had listened . 
to me," she thought, "she would never have 
married Mr Chamberlyn without having had 
his promise, in black and white, that that proud 
madam his mother was to leave Arden. But 
poor Eliza was always so bent on having her 
own way, and would listen to no advice;" and 
she heaved a sigh, full of irritatioh. 

"And to think of the talk it is making," 
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was the next idea that occurred. There was 
Miss M'Intosh, no later than yesterday, telling 
me that Sir Charles Dalzell's young ladies had 
been acting charades about it, and making all 
the company laugh. And Mrs Brisbane, too 
— think it was very mean of her, to stop and 
question the people in our own lodge about the 
quarrels at Arden. But it 's just the way of the 
world, of course." 

And Mrs Wilson looked as if she considered 
the way of the world a very bad way indeed. 

She at length rose, and opening the shutters, 
looked out upon the night. It was intensely 
dark — a heavy, unbroken mass of blackness 
above, without a solitary star to relieve the 
eye — a dim vision of tossing boughs beneath. 
She gazed listlessly out for some time, thinking 
how dreary and dismal the night was, and fer- 
vently wishing for some one to keep her com- 
pany. The society of one of her own nieces, 
she felt, would be such a comfort on a night 
like this. 

" I shall never be able to stand it all win- 
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ter,** she thought; "and yet, poor Eliza — ^it 
would not do to be fer from her." 

There was occasionally a short lull in the 
storm, always succeeded, however, by a loud- 
er crash of sleet against the window panes, 
and by a wilder commotion among the trees 
and shrubs on the terrace, showing that it had 
only been collecting its energies for a fresh 
burst. And at length, as one of those occurred, 
Mrs Wilson, weary of looking out into the 
darkness, closed the shutters, and returned to 
her seat. 

It was a wild night — ^windows shook— doors 
iij distant parts of the house closed abruptly — 
and the rain ever and anon swept past in furi- 
ous haste. The wind rose in fiercer and fiercer 
gusts — ^howling in the chimneys — dashing the 
huge boughs of the walnut trees together, and 
then dying gradually away in the distance, like 
the mournful notes of an iEolian harp. The 
stream, too, which had been gradually swelling 
for the last few days, seemed this night to have 
mightily increased in volume and impetuosity ; 
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for, as it swept down from the hills, and along 
the deep ravine which separated it from the 
avenue, and fought and struggled with the 
banks and rocks which intercepted its flight, it 
raised its voice amidst the pauses of the storm, 
and roared and shouted like some mad thing. 

It was sadly depressing. Mrs Wilson felt her 
nerves affected by this commotion of the ele- 
ments, and was thinking of retreating to bed, 
when suddenly a noise of hasty footsteps on the 
gravel without caught her ear in a lull of the 
tempest. It died away round a comer of the 
house ; and, supposing it had proceeded from 
some of the servants, Mrs Wilson thought no- 
thing of it. But presently a low murmur at 
a distance in the house reached her. It deep- 
ened ; the same hurried footsteps were audible 
in the passage leading to the dining-room ; and, 
just as she raised her head in wonder at what 
all this meant, the door was burst quickly open, 
and Eliza, pale, haggard, and dripping with 
wet and mud — a sad contrast to the bride who 
a short time ago had left it — came running into 
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the room, followed by Thompson, while more 
than one servant appeared in the bac^ronnd 
A hnrried series of ejaculations were being 
uttered by the latter. 

" What a shame ! " and " It's a burning dis- 
grace to the femily to guide her that way ! " 
were amongst them ; but all condemnatory of 
her husband and mother-in-law's treatment. 

" Bless me, Eliza ! can this really be you ?" 
said her astonished mother, almost overpowered 
by this imexpected sight, and scarcely able to 
believe the evidence of her senses. 

" Yes — ^yes, mamma ; " and the poor young 
girl, throwing herself into a chair, and clutching 
nervously at the handkerchief roimd her throat, 
as if it were suflfbcating her, burst into a violent 
fit of hysteric weeping. 

To hurry to her daughter, to pull off her 
dripping, wet things, with the aid of the really 
sympathizing servants, who came in for the 
purpose — ^Thompson, between crying and ex- 
citement herself, being utterly unable to give 
assistance — ^to fetch her restoratives, and to 
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soothe her, was the mother's first impulse, be- 
fore she sought for an explanation of this most 
unexpected scene. 

Eliza's fit was a very violent and lengthened 
one. 

" She should be taken to bed," said Thompson 
at last — ^her own sobs callned by her terror at 
witnessing her mistress's attack. " I know she 
has not slept for the last three nights, for I have 
been with her." 

" Bless my stars I and where was her hus- 
band, then ? " uttered the naturally thunder- 
struck Mrs Wilson. 

" Oh ! ma'am," replied the maid, with an 
indignant toss of her head, " Master has only 
been in my young lady's rjoom once, since the 
day after they arrived at home, a'nd that was 
merely — ^for I was in the dressing-room at the 
time, and heard it all — to scold her for her un- 
dutifulness, as I think he called it, to his mother, 
because she would not submit to be ruled by 
her. He has not been near her since then, or 
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seemed to care whether she was alive or dead. 
It 's a shame, ma'am, and that 's what it is.** 

" It 's most disgracefiil conduct, indeed," said 
Mrs Wilson warmly; " but I am far firom aston- 
ished at it— /ar. It 's just what might have iJeen 
expected, and what, I must say, I did expect 
But he shall find that, though Eliza submits to 
it, I won't. And how has that — ^I mean how 
has the old lady been behaving ? 

" Don't ask me, ma'am," replied Thompson, 
jerking her bonnetrstrings viciously as she spoke, 
and suddenly looking flushed and angry, " for 
I can't abide to speak of her with anything like 
patience. I teU you, ma 'dim, it 's she, and no 
other body, that has made aU the mischief I 
would say it, if I was on my dying bed. If it 
had not been for her, master would have given 
in — so he would — and there would have been 
quietness in the house. I must do him that jus- 
tice, though I am sure I have little love for him ; 
for if ever there was a hard-hearted, disagree- 
able-speaking gentleman on earth, it's him. I 
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declare I would rather meet the old laird, head 
and all, in the gallery at night — ^it made my 
very heart stand still when I had to speak to 
him. A pretty bridegroom, indeed ; it 's enough 
to keep a woman from marrjdng." 

And Thompson tossed her head, while she 
threw her bonnet on the table with an air of 
intense disgust. The other servants murmured 
their sympathy with her feelings. 

" I told my mistress, ma'am, the first night 
we entered that misfortunate house," Thompson 
resumed, with even more warmth than before, 
" how things would be. Says I, ma'am, as 
sure as you're alive* Mrs Chamberlyn — ^that is, 
Mr Chamberlyn's mother — ^means still to be 
mistress at Arden ; and I hope, ma'am, you 
mean to stand up for your rights. And she did 
stand up, though it 's been of no use. But it 
has turned out just as I said ; and good only 
knows what 's to come of it." 

" Good only knows, indeed ! " piteously ejacu- 
lated Mrs Wilson. 
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" And to think, ma'am," continued Thompson 
angrily, " of the fine fortune my young lady 
brought him, and alL It 's just enough to make 
one mad — so it is. And to suppose that I was 
to submit to the old lady's orders — I that was 
maid to the real mistress of the house ; but 
they were mistaken there, as they soon found 
out. Set them up with their pride I And what 
have they to be proud of, I wonder, except 
some trumpery old pictures in the gaUery, and 
the rusty armour in the hall ? Bless me, what 
a stormy night ! — it makes one eerie to listen 
toiti" 

" How that bum roars, to be sure, and how 
the house shakes ! " said the cook uneasily. 

" You would have had some cause, I can tell 
you, to be frightened," said Thompson, " if you 
had come up the avenue as we did to-night. 
One could not see a yard before one under the 
trees, and there was such a roaring and flashing 
of the water, that I was afraid it was bursting 
the banks. And the rain — I think I never was 
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out in such a wind and rain ; and yet my young 
lady did not seem the least wearied till we came 
here — I could scarcely keep up with her." 

" And how have you got here, Thompson ? " 
asked Mrs Wilson, with a sickening heart. 

" We ran away, ma'am 1 " replied the maid ; 
" my mistress said she would not stay ; and I 
got her smuggled out at the back door when 
the servants were at supper. She did not mind 
the storm — ^neither did I." 

Mrs Wilson groaned inwardly ; but she could 
attend to nothing but her daughter at present ; 
and Eliza, from exhaustion and agitation, was 
truly in a piteous state. She turned her undi- 
vided attention to her. 

" Carry her up stairs, Jessie and Mary," said 
poor Mrs * Wilson ; " her own room is not 
ready, but she can be taken to mine. My dear 
Eliza, do compose yourself. Thank God, you 
have your own home yet to come to, and your 
mother to care for you I that your poor 
father had lived to see this day, for this never 
would have happened I " 
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And the distressed mother followed her no 
less afflicted daughter to the chamber, where 
the servants, forgetting all her freaks and ill 
temper in her real distress, carefully conveyed 
her — ^and she was soon placed in bed. 



CHAPTER XL 



Bo £&ils, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of. 

"WOBDSWOBTH. 

Great was the resentment of the Chamberljms 
on discovering that Eliza had defyingly quitted 
her husband's house. They considered it a 
bold and intolerable assumption of indepen- 
dence upon her part. Instead of submitting 
herself to her husband, and recognising his - 
right to regulate his family as he pleased, she 
had drawn the eyes of the public upon them by 
her imprudent and hasty withdrawal. A sepa- 
ration, after a union of only four weeks, they 
could not but feel was too remarkable a thing 
not to excite astonishment, conjecture, and 
censure on all sides. Taking also into account 
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the reduced circumstances of their femily, and 
the fortune of the young wife, they could not 
but acknowledge, that Eliza would probably 
find more to favour her cause than they. Their 
pride was deeply mortified by the situation in 
which they found themselves. 

It was necessary to take some step imme- 
diately ; but the only one their haughty feel- 
ings would permit them, was to insist on Eliza's 
instant return to Arden. Perhaps, if she did 
so, the public might yet remain in partial, it 
was impossible it could now be in entire, ignor- 
ance of what had occurred. 

Neither Mr nor Mrs Chamberlyn acknow- 
ledged even to themselves that they had acted 
wrong. Living entirely for each other for 
many years, they were not competent judges of 
the claims of others upon them. They were too 
apt to make their own opinions and feelings a 
rule for the rest of the world. The claims of a 
wife are, indeed, easily understood, being dis- 
tinct, and peculiar in their nature ; still, they so 
despised Eliza's birth, so depreciated the advan- 
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tages they gained from the marriage, in compa- 
rison with those she enjoyed, that they thought 
her presumptuous and unreasonable, in desiring 
more power and influence than they chose she 
should possess. But even if they had felt them- 
selves in the wrong, it was what they would 
not confess. Mortification had only the effect 
of making them more obstinate in the course 
they had resolved on, and more decided not to 
concede. Eliza, however, must be regained, 
not only to avoid exposure, but for the sake of 
the Beechwood estate, which was in her own 
power, and which both mother and son, much 
as they despised her, ardently coveted. Her 
husband wrote to her. 

Eliza received his note on the evening of the 
day after leaving Arden. She was still in bed, 
where her mother had had little difficulty in 
inducing her to remain, so exhausted was she 
with her late emotions, and with the walk, 
through wind and rain, the previous night. 
She had spent the whole day in tears and vain 
regrets, upbraiding herself, and even her mother 
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at times, for the marriage she had made. She 
had only calmed down, because she was too 
tired to cry any longer. Mrs Wilson was nearly 
as much fatigued, merely from witnesang her 
emotion. Both were anticipating all day some 
communication from Arden ; but whether 
peacefiil or the contrary they could not decide. 

It was well the bearer of the note was 
the same man who had enlisted himself on 
Thompson's side, or he would certwnly have run 
some risk in venturing within the precincts of 
Beechwood, in the first heat of the servants' 
indignation, whose own private resentments in- 
flamed their zeal in their young mistress's 
cause. He informed them of the sensation 
caused at Arden, when it was discovered that 
Mrs Chamberlyn and her maid had disappeared, 
— ^how the master had looked furious, and how 
the old lady had ordered all the servants to be 
silent on the subject, if they wished to retidn 
their places. " But, as for him," he said, " he 
was not afraid, — ^he could get as good a service 
to-morrow, if he was turned away, and he meant 
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to use his liberty." And as all the servants of 
Beechwood, particularly Thompson, loudly ap- 
plauded his resolution, it is to be supposed he 
adhered to it. But, indeed, the event was 
already well known, and could not be hidden, 
silent though the domestics might be. 

Mrs Wilson gave Eliza her husband's note, 
and waited, with much anxiety, to learn its 
contents. However much she resented the 
Chamberlyns' behaviour to her daughter, she 
yet hoped for a reconcilement, on almost any 
terms. Nothing now could disunite Eliza's in- 
terests from her husband's, and separations were 
shocking things, — she feared for Eliza's respec- 
tability. 

" He teUs me, mamma^" said Eliza, with a 
bitter laugh, after reading the note, " that if I 
will return immediately to Arden, as my duty is, 
he wiU promise to forget my recent behaviour, 
and shaU receive me as if nothing had happened ; 
and, moreover, he will prevail with his mother 
to do the same. Thank him for his considera- 
tion, indeed ! but he must change his style if he 
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wishes me to comply. Mamma^ give me jonr 
desk — I must answer this very lover-like and 
handsome letter immediately." 

^^Is that really all he says, Eliza ?** s^d 
the disappointed Mrs Wilson ; is there nothing 
about Mrs Chamberlyn leaving?" 

^^Read for yourself mamma:" and Eliza 
tossed the note scornfully from her, as if it 
soiled her fingers. " But give me the desk, for 
we must not keep my affectionate husband 
waiting." The bitter irony of her tone was 
melancholy to listen to. 

Her mother fetched her the desk, and then 
picked up the note, which she read desponding- 
ly, — there was not the faintest promise held out 
in it of her daughter's grievances being re- 
dressed. 

" Read this now, mamma," said Eliza, hold- 
ing out her answer to her mother, when she 
had finished it. She was again labouring under 
strong excitement. It was as follows : — 

" Sir, — I have already informed you, that 
unless your mother quits Arden, and forms a 
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separate establishment, you need not expect any 
concession from me. I am resolved upon this 
point; and, as I ask no more than what my 
position as your wife entitles me to, my deter- 
mination is sure to be approved of by all who 
love justice. I would remind you that my 
estate is still at my own disposal." 

" Well, my dear, I 'm sure I can't blame 
you," said her mother, soothingly ; " though it 
is a strange letter for a wife to write to 
her husband. But you have forgotten to sign 
your name to it, Eliza." 

"Not to him, mamma," said her daughter, 
angrily. " I will fehow him that his name is 
not of so much value in my eyes as he thinks. 
that I had never, never seen him ! " 

And she began again to weep and to lament. 

It is easy to guess the effect which Eliza's 
answer produced on the proud minds of her 
husband and his mother. It roused their in- 
dignation in the highest degree. Such defiance, 
such insolence was unpardonable! They had 
hoped she would have reflected by this time — 
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would have felt the impropriety of her conduct, 
in thus exposing herself and them to public 
discussion, and have expressed a willingness to 
return. But, resolute as she was, they equalled 
her. The huit contained in the last sentence of 
her answer did not operate as she expected — ^it 
merely irritated them. 

Mr Chamberlyn wrote again to his wife more 
peremptorily than before.- He now held out 
vague threats if she did not submit. Eliza, 
more indignant than ever, disdained to return 
an answer ; but she was fated to be still more 
enraged. A cessation of all intercourse took 
place after this ; but, at the end of a fortnight, 
strange rumours reached Beech wood. 

Mrs Wilson was afraid at first to mention 
them to her daughter; but, finding they were 
confirmed, was at last obliged to do so. The 
newly formed establishment at Arden was 
broken up — ^the servants were dismissed — old 
Marjory again placed in solitary possession — ^and 
Mr and Mrs Chamberlyn were ofi^ to the Con- 
tinent, leaving their man-of-business to make 
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arrangements for a formal separation between 
the former and his wife. 

This event occasioned much commotion in 
the neighbourhood, where this strange drama 
had been watched from the commencement. 
The various families there had been all ready to 
pay congratulatory visits at Arden; but had been 
prevented by the rumours which were afloat. 
The young wife had now left her husband's 
house, and had refused, it was understood, to 
return. Mr Chamberlyn and his mother (whom 
all concurred in blaming) were gone ; and, in- 
stead of marriage visits and festivity, there was 
an empty, silent house, occupied by a single 
servant. The Chamberlyns had shown much 
decision and energy in their arrangements. 

That Arden House had been again inhabited, 
seemed now a dream, for it was as lonely and 
dismal as of old: its only inhabitant the grieving 
old woman, who naturally looked upon Eliza as 
the evil genius of the family she loved and re- 
spected. 
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The intelligence of her husband's departure 
broke upon Eliza like a thunder-dap. For a 
time she would not believe it — would not be- 
lieve that he could be as determined as herself, 
and that he could so easily renounce aU future 
expectations from her. But, when convinced 
of it, violent was her resentment — ^furious were 
her invectives. 

Her distressed, and equally indignant mother, 
tried in vain to calm her. Eliza could not see 
the fair fabric her ambition had pictured, 
crumbling into dust before her eyes, without 
being strangely moved. She sent for Mr 
Mathieson — ^hoping something: either that he 
would manage to subdue her husband to her 
terms, or that he would point out some way in 
which she could be revenged. Alas! Mr 
Mathieson could give her no hopes of either. 
She could not compel her husband to banish 
his mother — she could not regain her fortune. 
All he could aid her in, since she was deter- 
mined against a reconciliation under existing 
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circumstances, was to endeavour to have the 
terms for a separation made as favourable for 
her as possible. 

Privately, the lawyer could not help re- 
proaching Mrs Wilson for neglecting his hint 
about the settlements. But Mrs Wilson was 
stricken dumb. Where were her anticipations 
now — ^her confident expectations that Eliza's 
children would cut out the low Wilson set? 
Her own regrets almost overwhelmed her, and 
yet she dared not utter them. 



CHAPTER XII. 



There *b nothing in the world can make me joy : 
Life is as tedions as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

Shakbpeabb. 

The winter passed away — ^Arden House stood 
empty and desolate — ^that Arden where Eliza 
once delighted to picture herself as reigning. 
The Chamberlyns were in Italy. Arrangements 
had been made for a formal separation between 
Mr Chamberlyn and his wife, and were conduct- 
ed with less liberality to Eliza than Mr Mathie- 
son had hoped for. The husband was resolute 
in retaining all that the law allowed him. The 
mother and son lived abroad in good style upon 
their enlarged means, while Eliza resided in the 
strictest seclusion at Beechwood. 
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For a while her disappointed and angry feel- 
ings bore her up. She was glad to see her old 
friends, that she might relieve herself by detail- 
ing her wrongs, and by exposing the Chamber- 
lyns, though she shrank from paying visits 
herself. She could not bear to exhibit her 
diminished consequence abroad, or to be pointed 
out in public as a neglected and despised wife. 
It soothed her to find that, in general, she was 
looked upon as a victim, and that her husband 
and mother-in-law were universally condemned. 
Even those who knew her own wayward and 
undisciplined disposition, were not much dis- 
posed to remember it at the present juncture. 
The Chamberlyns were so much disliked, that 
all were glad to relieve their personal feelings 
by. blaming them. 

For a considerable time, the public were 
never weary of discussing the subject. For 
weeks it was the principal topic of conversation 
in the country-side. Those who were person- 
ally acquainted with the Wilsons, found them- 
selves suddenly in great request, and the objects 
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of universal attention. Any one who could 
contribute some new information on the all- 
engrossing subject, was welcomed with eager 
assiduity; and there had not been so many 
visits paid in Chapelton by the neighbouring 
gentry, as at present, in the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant. 

But at length there came a re-action. As 
time wore on, the subject lost its novelty. 
There was nothing new either to tell or to 
learn. All intercourse between the husband 
and wife had ceased. People still pitied Eliza ; 
but they had begun to weary of listening to the 
same detail of grievances. The excitement 
which had sustained her mind was itself dying 
away, and the joyless future, fixed, unalterable, 
and insignificant, lay before her. It was a 
prospect she had neither faith nor fortitude to 
contemplate. 

Her spirits gradually drooped, and at length 
became so low, that at times her mother trembled 
for her intellect. She would now often remain 
in bed the whole day, refusing food, or even to 
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answer the questions that were addressed to 
her. She would see no visiters, not even her 
own connexions, whom her mother invited to 
the house, hoping that their society would 
rouse her. ^he neglected her dress, would 
listen to no plans of amusement, and nothing 
seemed to give her pleasure. A deep and 
settled resentment against her husband and 
his mother alone occupied her mind; but 
even on that subject she had of late grown 
reserved. Mrs Wilson was sometimes tempted 
to enlighten her on the important clause in her 
father's will ; but she feared the consequences 
to herself; and she supposed that nothing could 
be done in her daughter's lifetime to make the 
Chamberljms refund. 

She was in the midst of a troubled and tem- 
pestuous sea — anight had cast its dark shadows 
around her — the biUows had gone over her 
head : but there was no hand feebly stretched 
out to lay hold on the proffered help — there 
was no eye raised to seek the form which once 
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walked the waters, and said to them — " Peace, 
be stilL" 

" I am miserable — am miserable — Let me 
alone I " was her constant and impatient answer 
to her mother's anxious inquiries for her health. 
And miserable she, indeed, looked. 

" Cheer up, Eliza," the mother once ventured 
to say ; " Who knows what will happen ? The 
old lady may die, and you may be mistress at 
Arden yet." 

" Be quiet, mamma — ^be quiet," the imhappy 
girl answered angrily ; " How can you speak 
that way, when you know as well as I that I 
never shall be there I People like that hateful 
old woman never die. Besides, do you think 
that I would live with that man now, even if 
he wished it? I hate him — ^yes, I hate him, 
and everything belonging to him." 

" WeU, my dear, it 's very natural, for I am 
sure -he has used you very iU," replied Mrs 
Wilson. 

" 111 ! — ^there has never been any one used so 
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ill as I have been. But it's all your fault — ^if 
you had acted right, you would neVer have 
allowed me to marry him." 

"Well, that's too bad, Eliza," said her mother, 
somewhat roused by this reproach, " when you 
know you always take your own way in every- 
thing." 

^ And who ^ is to blame for that? " retorted 
her daughter bitterly. " If you had taught me 
to obey you when I was a child, I. would have 
done it now. But you never did, mamma — 
you never did — and I am suffering for it now." 

" You are a very cruel girl, Eliza," said Mrs 
Wilson. " I assure you there are few such 
mothers as I have been to you. But this is 
always the way — the more we do, the less we 
are thought of" 

And she began to whimper. But the daugh- 
ter was not moved by her mother's tears. Her 
heart was hardened by her own misery. She 
went on remorselessly. 

" Yes — it is your own fault. If you had 
done your duty by me, I should never have 
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been so miserable as I am. I never thougbt of 
this till lately ; but something makes me feel it 
now. Mother — mother, you have much to 
answer for ! '* 

" The girl's mad ! indignantly exclaimed 
Mrs Wilson. Then the idea really occurred to 
her, that perhaps Eliza's distress of mind had 
partially affected her brain — so little did her 
conscience acknowledge the truth of her daugh- 
ter's reproaches. This supposition having taken 
possession of her mind, was the means of check- 
ing the angry retort which was upon her lips. 
She therefore changed her tone, and endea- 
voured to soothe Eliza. But the latter's feel- 
ings were too much excited to be easily calmed, 
and she hastily quitted the room, to avoid her 
mother — shutting herself up for the rest of the 
day in her own apartment. 

Mrs Wilson vainly tried to divert Eliza's 
mind by constant supplies of her former favour- 
ite works, regularly forwarded from town. 
Eliza's own story had cured her love for ficti- 
tious narrative. How could the joys and 
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sorrows of others interest her, whose mind was 
constantly engrossed by the contemplation of 
her own injuries ? Neither would she be pre- 
vailed upon to take the exercise necessary to 
preserve her health. She would not go out, 
and it made her angry to insist upon it. But, 
alas! alas! she erelong discovered a fearful 
moans herself of deadening her regrets and re- 
flections. The young girl, not yet twenty 
years of age, was beginning — I shrink from 
confessing it — ^to have recourse to stimulants. 
In this, indeed, her mother had long set her 
the example: not that Mrs Wilson ever out- 
raged decency by her habits, but they were 
marked and decided, and her daughter could 
not but be aware of them. 

Eliza would sit for hours by the hearth, list- 
less, unoccupied, and miserable. She hated 
work, and she would not read. Then, as her 
thoughts became gradually insupportable, she 
would start hurriedly up, and commence to 
pace the room, as if to lose their consciousness 
in motion — ^but it always ended by her having 
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recourse to the cellaret. Her mother was aware 
of this practice — as were the servants — ^but her 
own habits had hardened her mind,* and ban- 
ished reflection, and she only thought, " that, 
after aU, poor Eliza required something to com- 
fort her, and she was really not strong." 

She was, indeed, not strong. The slight and 
always thin figure was growing every day more 
bent and emaciated ; the cheek and eye were 
hollow, though often burning with false fire — 
the fi*eshness of youth was disappearing ; but 
still, though the servants shook their heads 
seriously when speaking of her, the mother was 
not alarmed by these signs of a tried and failing 
constitution. Good Dr Prentice, who might 
have spoken plainly, fi'om his interest in the 
poor young creature, was gone; and Dr But- 
tery, his successor, was too polite, too guarded, 
to say disagreeable truths to the mother : though 
he understood all, he uttered nothing. 

Oh ! it was a fearful thing to watch the de- 
struction, both of body and soul, that was 
rapidly engujfing that young girl ! Mrs Wil- 
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son, whose mind was now familiarized with the 
late events, and whom they had ceased to agitate, 
was sunk in ease and luxury. Eliza herself 
was reckless and unreflecting in the course she 
was pursuing. She had never been taught to 
regard herself as an immortal, responsible being 
— God was not in all her thoughts ! Her earthly 
hopes had been imexpectedly blighted; but she 
did not turn to Him in consequence. She knew 
nothing of the refuge and consolations of the 
GospeL She seldom thought of religion ; but 
she supposed there was something in it : and 
she had heard of a Saviour, — still, though 
miserable and disappointed, she did not feel 
her need of one. She only wanted something 
to stupify and deaden her sensations — and she 
found it. 

It soon could not be hidden. All Chapelton 
talked of it — some with pity, others with scorn. 
Her mother's servants did not restrain them- 
selves. Once they had compassionated her ; 
now, her imperious ways, and sudden, violent 
reproofs for trifles, alienated and disgusted 
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them. It even reached the Chamberlyns 
abroad, through Mrs Bogle, and it hardened 
their hearts against her more than ever. Poor, 
honest Dan Sibright ! his heart mourned over 
the fsdlen idol of his idolatry, to whose un- 
fortunate marriage he ascribed her fiiult. He 
would not have met her for the world ; but no 
friend was so earnest in defence of her, or in 
incessant, respectful iuquiries for her health. 
But Eliza could not now be gratified by such at- 
tentions : all her feelings were growing blunted 
and insensible, under the debasing influence of 
daily increasing sensuality. And still her mo- 
ther, though she regretted, did not endeavour 
to check the habit. She screened herself un- 
der the pretext, that Eliza was a married wo- 
man, and her own mistress. No wonder that 
now there were few visiters at Beechwood. 

It became, indeed, abnost a deserted place. 
Parents did not approVe of their families visit- 
ing there, especially their daughters. Mrs 
Wilson's relations were occasionally visiters; 
but Beechwood was a long day's journey from 
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Glasgow, and an expensive one besides. These 
were, at least, the reasons Mr Merrilees gave his 
sister for refusing to allow his daughters to be 
often there ; but people hinted, that even he 
was afraid of their briing exposed to the in- 
fluence of their cousin's example. A few old 
friends from Chapelton still remained faithful 
to former friendship ; but to them Eliza now 
was never visible. The families in the neigh- 
bourhood who had formerly made advances, 
alarmed by the sudden separation between 
Eliza and her husband, and by the strange re- 
ports which reached them of her conduct, 
unanimously dropt all intercourse. It mortified 
Mrs Wilson ; but Eliza regarded it with apathy. 

Beechwood itself seemed to have acquired a 
melancholy look, as if in sympathy with its mis- 
tress. An air of dulness and desertion appeared 
to brood over the old, picturesque mansion. No 
carriages were seen turning in to the moss- 
grown avenue, and very few pedestrians even 
ascended it. Arden had scarcely so neglected 
an appearance. The now ample means of its 
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master sufficed, though the £Eimily were absmt, 
to preserve its grounds from disord». It was 
a strange thing the tie that united those two 
places ! there was war where there should have 
been peace. Eliza would not even look from 
the windows of Beechwood upon the fields and 
woods of Arden, where she should have been 
mistress; nor could old Marjory, as she daily 
opened and shut those of her master's house, 
forbear occasionally casting an angry glance at 
those of Beechwood. Each house was fi>rtu- 
nately invisible from the other. * 

The Beechwood grounds were growing ne- 
glected. The gardener had got lazy under the 
careless rule of the heads of the house. There 
were too many weeds in the once trim garden 
beds, for no one came there to observe them ; 
and though famous as an early place in the 
country, everything* was backward there this 
spring. The glories of Beechwood were depart- 
ing. If Ben Wilson could have risen from the 
grave, and visited his former abode, he would 
have groaned over the ruin of his hopes. 
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Eliza now never mentioned her husband's 
name, even to her mother. She brooded over 
her wrongs in secret The thought that she 
had deliberately signed away her fortune — ^had 
deprived herself of it to enrich a proud, un- 
grateful man, who was content to forget her, 
almost maddened her at times. She had trusted 
to his promise, and had been duped. What 
folly ! what infatuation ! she now considered it. 
Oh, that she had been warned while there was 
yet. time, and bound him by an obligation he 
could not have broken 1 She might in that 
case now have been mistress of Arden, and 
free from her detested mother-in-law's inter- 
ference. Her health was fast breaking up un- 
der the influence of those torturing regrets. 
Poor, undisciplined, and, alas I imprincipled 
Eliza ! she could only find relief from them in 
one way. 

The spring was passing away — slowly, how- 
ever, at Beechwood. Time advanced witii 
leaden wings there now. Eliza was confined 
to bed : a low, nervous fever was undermining 
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her strength. Still no one was alarmed about 
her. Dr Buttery spoke lightly of her illness, 
prescribed some simple medicines, and enjoined 
quiet. But, alas I who can 

" minister to a mind diseased ? " 

and such was Eliza's. Her body might be kept 
quiet, but not the restless, miserable, dissatisfied 
mind. 

The doctor visited her occasion^y, and at 
length pronounced her convalescent. Mother 
and servants assisted to nurse her, and none of 
them dreamed of danger. How could they, 
after the doctor's assurances? She was weak; 
but she had not been strong for many months, 
and as she often chose to lie in bed unneces- 
sarily, there was nothing alarming in her de- 
claring herself unable to rise. Even Eliza did 
not consider herself very ill : she never' once 
thought of danger, though she complained at times 
of some uneasy sensations in the region of the 
heart, and of a strange wandering in her brain. 
She tried to explain these to her mother ; but 
could not get her to attend to them, nor the 
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doctor either. She told him of them one 
morning, the day after she first experienced 
them ; but he laughed in his usual pleasant 
way at her description, assured her she was 
convalescent, and took his leave with even 
more than his usual smiles and polite speeches. 

For an hour or two after his departure, Eliza 
lay dozing. Her mother was in the room, but 
did not disturb her. Suddenly she awoke — 
she felt more and more uneasy — and at length 
started up, screaming violently. 

Her mother, alarmed, hurried to the bedside. 

Eliza was sitting up in her bed — her hand on 
her heart — and gasping strangely for breath. 
Her eyes were fixed and glaring, as with terror, 
and a cold, dewy perspiration was bursting 
from every pore. But such an expression as 
was depicted upon her countenance — such a 
nameless dread — such a terrible, terrible fear ! 

" What is it, Eliza ? Why do you look in 
that awful way ? " asked her trembling mo- 
ther. ^ 

"Mother — mother — I am dying!" gasped 
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the miserable girl, tunuDg her eyes with a look 
of indescribable anguish on her mother's face. 

" Eliza — ^Eliza — do not talk such nonsense ! 
exclaimed the, however, terror-struck Mrs Wil- 
son, for there was death in the face. " Shall I 
send for the doctor? " and she hurriedly pulled 
the belL 

" I am dying — am dying. Oh, God ! mo- 
ther — why did ym not teach me to die f 

And Eliza Chamberlyn feU back heavily on 
the pillow. By the time the servants entered, 
she was a corpse. 

"Thank God! I have nothing to reproach 
myself with," said Mrs Wilson some time after- 
wards to a friend. " I was always a kind mo- 
ther to Eliza — never denied her anything ! 
Poor, foolish, short-sighted mother ! 



CHAPTER XUI. 



Behind yon liills where Lugar flows, 

'Mang moors and mosses many, O, 
The wint^ry sun the day has closed, 

And 1*11 awa to Nannie, O. 
The westlin* wind blaws loud an* shill, 

The night's baith mirk and rainy, O ; 
But I'D get my plaid, and out I'll steal, 

An' owre the hills to Nannie, O. 

Burns. 

It had been a happy autumn and winter in 
Gleneam. Ronald, with Mary's full approba- 
tion, had been a frequent visiter at the Tower. 
Never had Ronald been so active and light- 
hearted ; while his love for Lily, now that he 
had opportunities for closely observing her, 
had, if possible, increased. Her embarrass- 
ment in his company had soon vanished, thoCigh 
a slight timidity, particularly becoming to her 
style of beauty, occasionally appeared in her 
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manner when ahe addressed liinL Her mo- 
ther noted the young shepherd with a keen^ 
discerning eye, and as she watched the pro- 
gress of the affection that was springing up be- 
tween him and her daughter, she rejoiced that 
in her failing health, and when her mind was 
filled with anxiely for the future, Grod had 
provided such a protector for lily. Her shrewd 
sense appreciated Ronald's intellectual gifts, and 
her spiritualily of mind easily recognised the 
pious tendencies of his. All was as she could 
have desired. 

The quiet glen had never been so cheerfiil 
during any winter since the first one Mary 
had spent in it. Twice a-week Ronald was sure 
to visit them, and, erelong, they began regu- 
larly to look for his appearance on particular 
evenings. To cross the mountains, even when 
snow lay upon them, or in the midst of wind 
and rain, seemed now mere pastime to Ronald, 
so much did his love for Lily nerve and inspire 
him. Condemned at this season of the year to 
keep his flock on the low-lying hills at a dis- 
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tance, it was only by braving these hardships he 
could expect to see her. Ronald made light of 
the dangers he thus incurred; but old John, 
who understood them well, shook his head re- 
peatedly at the young shepherd's daring. " He 
had been a shepherd," he said, " for thirty 
years, and during all that time, even when in 
his greatest strength and hardihood, he had 
never ventured to cross the Gleneam hills in 
the darkness." 

John's disapproval alarmed Lily, and many 
and anxious were the looks she cast on the hills 
when they expected a visit from Ronald. She 
did not like to say to the young man — " Stay 
away — only till the winter is over." Though 
her fears urged her to it, her heart and her 
timidity forbade, and she was silent. Still her 
remembrance of the strong arm and the calm 
courage, that had sufficed for her rescue on the 
day of the thunder-storm, wonderfully calmed 
her fears. The more severe the weather, the 
more did Lily's behaviour, indeed, induce her 
lover to repeat his visits. Anxious, then, for 
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his safely, she would greet him widi such 
radiant smiles, and see him depart witli such 
evident apprehensions, that Ronald's hopes of 
having made an impression upon her heart 
were excited, and he would long for another 

opportunity of seeing them displayed on his ac- 
count Mary, however, was less apprehensive. 
She knew the dang^ of the mountiuns ; but 
she was confident in the young man's experi- 
ence of them, and in his prudence. 

Since his grand£a.ther's death, Ronald had not 
sat at so kindly a fireside as Mary's. The 
Tower kitchen, which they occupied, was always 
beautifully clean and neat, and the young 
shepherd knew how to prize the household 
virtues. His mother had been a tidy house- 
wife, and Ronald had early learnt to associate 
dirt and disorder with ignorance and depravity. 
Lily, he soon discovered, was the domestic 
manager, and he valued her accordingly. Not- 
withstanding her delicate beauty, he thought 
the ofiice became her. 

He had his own ideas of Woman — ^her duties, 
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her sphere, and responsibilities, — and they were 
all founded upon that one sure basis, the Word 
of God. He thought of her as the God-given 
"helpmeet" of man, strong in her own gentleness, 
invincible in her meek submission, fulfilling the 
duties of daughter, wife, and mother, with equal 
tenderness and dignity. Such a being he pic- 
tured Lily, and, as such, he longed to take her 
to his bosom, and to love, cherish, and protect 
her. The " Woman's Rights," that are so much 
talked of in the present day, he considered, were 
only those which God had appointed her, 
and her happiness was involved in seeking no 
more. 

Ronald gradually became Lily's instructor. 
Nature had already taught her much, but 
Ronald was now Nature's interpreter. He ex- 
plained to Lily many strange phenomena, which 
she had often remarked, but failed to account 
for. It was delightful to impart to her 
the knowledge he had himself acquired, and 
to find hers a mind capable of understanding 
and appreciating it. He had read the purity 
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and spirituality of her character in her speaking 
countenance ; but he had never suspected that, 
beneath that gentle, modest aspect, were con- 
cealed deep imaginative feeling, and a power of 
intellect, which well fitted her to be a companion 
to himself in those pursuits he loved. He 
learned speedily to esteem laly as much as to 
love her. Lily, he fortunately felt, however, — 
for man seldom likes to be rivalled, even by the 
woman he loves, — ^was always destined to be 
his pupil, to learn from him. He was far 
superior to her in all that required continuous 
effort of thought, and concentration of idea:; 
but her imaginative mind, like the graceful 
vegetation with which nature kindly clothes the 
bare and unsightly rock or ruin, threw a charm 
and a beauty round his researches which 
doubled their interest. They were formed for 
each other. 

And so the winter glided away — always dark 
and severe in Glenearn ; but bright and cheer- 
ful to Lily. There was a sunshine in her sweet 
and loving thoughts, and in her gentle, solitary 
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musings upon Ronald. Her knowledge was 
also increasing, and her intellect awakening. 
Household tasks — and Lily was never idle — 
filled up the hours of the short day ; but the 
sweetest time was the evening. Even on those 
nights when Ronald was absent, Lily was happy 
in thinking of him, and in recalling his last con- 
versation, with the aid of her mother. 

Now was the time for spinning, during those 
long, long evenings, when the peat-fire blazed 
merrily in the wide arched chimney of the old 
Tower kitchen, and Lily sang sweetly while she 
span. Ronald liked to watch her when spin- 
ning, drawing out the long, fine thread, with 
those slender, nimble fingers, and keeping the 
wheel in constant motion with the action of her 
little foot. And it was no child's play with 
Lily, as her mother could testify. 

Now was the time for Ronald to carry Lily's 
lantern for her as she crossed the dark space 
between the Tower and hyre^ to milk her mother's 
cow — ^to lean against the wall and talk to her 
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while she did so, and to scatter the fresh fern 
for its bed when she had finished. 

Now was the time, as they unconsciously 
lingered together at the house-door on their 
return, to gaze upon the sky, spangled — ^if the 
night was frosty — ^with innumerable stars, some 
of them peeping over the ridge of dark moun- 
tains which surrounded the lake, and looking 
like distant beacon-fires — of old the signals of 
gathering clans, savage warfare, and many a 
funeral coronach : now was the time to speak 
of those days — ^to recount their stirring legends, 
their mournful ballads, and to feel that they 
lent a strange charm to the lonely glen, and the 
wild hills which embosomed it. 

Now was the time to.wander slowly along the 
rough, solitary road, on either side of which the 
wintry heath gleamed white with its fairy net- 
work of frost — ^pausing sometimes, by mutual 
consent, to gaze down upon the rushing 
river, now lost to view in the shade of the 
hills, now gliding cold and glittering beneath 
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the silvery moon — feeling that its softened 
music hushed and solemnized their souls into 
harmony with the Night, and made each dearer 
to the other. 

Now was the time to dwell on the old super- 
stitions of the country — ^the ancient myths of 
the hills — ^those fabled beings 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, ' 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 
Or chasms and watery depths ; 

and to feel — -at least one of them — ^half per- 
suaded that they had existence. Now was the 
time for Ronald, by easy transition, to advert 
to the poetry of his favourite science, contained 
in the mysteries of the mighty past — in the 
treasures of buried ages— in that glorious hand- 
writing of God engraved on the rocks of the 
primeval world, which man, by slow degrees, 
is learning to decipher. 

Now was the time to^paiiit to Lily the diffi- 
culties with which the student of nature has to 
contend — the deep earnestness — the patient 
perseverance requisite to enable him to over- 
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come these— and the delight which he experi^ 
ences when his labours are crowned with suc- 
cess. 

And Ronald's words were as sw^t music to 
Lily's eager ears. 

Now was the time, when they had retraced 
their steps, for John and Peggy to join them in 
the Tower, that the two families, solitary dem- 
zens of the wild glen, might unite in their 
simple evening worship, and afterwards con- 
verse around the fire. Supper followed — sowens 
prepared by Lily's skilful hands, and milk, rich 
and foaming from the cow. And then Ronald 
must take his homeward way. But when the 
moon lighted up the glen, it was with a linger- 
ing and reluctant step he withdrew. There 
was many a pause on the mountain-side — 
many a backward look on the white walls be- 
low, and many a prayer breathed for the fair 
girl they enclosed. 

Ronald had never yet told Lily of his love, 
and now he longed to do so. He read ap- 
proval in her mother's eyes, and hope in her 
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own smiles and blushes. But he did not venture 
till spring. Then Lily was again to be found 
roaming in the glen, and Ronald was on the 
hills. They met one day among the heather, 
and there, in earnest, touching language, he 
poured forth his tale of love. Fair Lily of 
Gleneam blushed and wept, as she listened to 
him, but they were happy tears; and in the 
end she allowed him to kiss them away. That 
night Ronald sought the Tower, happier than 
he had ever felt before; and Mary welcomed 
him as her son. 

Ronald was not long of communicating his 
happiness to his old pastor, whose heart re- 
joiced at the intelligence. Lily would be safe 
in Ronald's care. Such a spirit and disposition 
as his were well fitted to watch over so sweet 
and rare a flower as Lily of Gleneam. " Be 
ever tender of her, Ronald, when she is your 
wife," said the good old man ; " she is one of 
those gentle-conditioned creatures, to whom a 
hasty word and an unkind look are as drawn 
swords ; so be very tender to her, my son." 
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Ronald thought it an nnnecessaiy request ; 
his heart told him that there was little fear of 
his ever being tempted to be harsh and unkind 
to lily ; but he gave the promise to his pastor. 

Happy now was lily in meeting her betrothed 
lover among the heather. Far fix)m all obser- 
vation, in perfect solitude, they wandered along 
the hill sides, or sat side by side on the heath. 
Ronald, when he did not speak to her of love, 
which was- seldom, was always pointing out 
something new, strange, and most interesting 
to her, among the bare rocks around them, or 
showing her how the wonderful wisdom of God 
was manifested in every simple bud and blade 
of grass. He taught her to observe the habits 
of the birds and wild creatures, now in the full 
activity of spring, that peopled the hills and 
moorland — ^with all of which he was familiar — 
and led her gently on from one step of know- 
ledge to another. 

Lily listened to him with delight, for she de- 
sired instruction, and she loved her teacher. 
But in her unaffected humility, and distrust of 
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herself, she often wondered how one so wise, 
good, and noble as Ronald Maclean, could ever 
have stooped to love so ignorant and obscure a 
girl as herself. She could not contrast herself 
with other maidens, for she had no companions. 
And Ronald, in his turn, sometimes marvelled 
at his own presumption in having wooed a crea- 
ture not more beautiful in form than gracious 
in spirit. 

That spring Mr Maclean of Strathearh died. 
There was much sorrow in the district when the 
news reached it ; for he had been a just land- 
lord, and a kind and benevolent man. It was 
not lessened by the next intelligence which 
arrived. He had died in debt ; and as his son 
was still a minor, it was considered more pru- 
dent to let Strathearn House, and even the 
Tower, which many a wealthy sportsman covet- 
ed for shooting quarters, till the period when 
he should be of age. 

It was a blow to Mary. She had hoped to 
have closed her days there. She was too old 
and weak to serve strangers, and she knew she 
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must quit iti She was not forgotten, however, 
in the ensuing arrangements. The family re- 
membered her, even in their deep affliction; 
and Mary was informed that her allowance, 
would still be continued uninterrupted. Tears 
of gratitude and thankfulness mingled, there- 
fore, with her regret. It was evidently God's 
will that she should leave the quiet refuge 
where she had suffered so deeply, and where 
she had also passed so many peaceful, and she 
trusted profitable, years ; and she submissively 
resigned herself to it. Still it was a severe trial. 

She was not long in learning of a home to 
which she could retire, when the time came for 
leaving her -old one. The new arrangements 
were a sufficient excuse for Ronald pressing an 
immediate marriage with Lily. He had at pre- 
sent no house of his own to take her to, except 
the wild bothy on the hills, where I think 
Lily would have lived contentedly : but he had 
explained his situation to his master, who, in 
consideration of his valuable services, had pro- 
mised him immediate possession of a small, 
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solitary cottage at the extremity of his farm,' 
now fortunately unoccupied. Ronald had saved 
enough of money out of his wages to furnish a 
cottage simply, but comfortably. This one con- 
tained two rooms, and one of these he offered 
to the mother of his future wife. Ronald spoke 
from his heart, and his words went to Mary's. 

He had no relations on earth," he said. " Let 
her be, indeed, his mother, and join him in mak- 
ing their sweet Lily happy." And Mary gave 
her hand to the young man, and blessed God. 

In a week from the time they had heard of 
the letting of the Tower, they had arranged 
their plans: indeed, there was little time to 
^pare. Mary was to leave her present home 
within a month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, Ronald and Lily were to be united ; 
and they were all to settle in the cottage after 
that event. 

It was situated at some distance from Glen- 
earn ; but, as Ronald described it, it was a plea- 
sant locality. It was solitary, and they all 
loved solitude; and though not surrounded, 
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like Gleneam, by wild and sternly beautiful 
mountains, the backs of some of these ap- 
proached it on one side. There was moorland 
around, and a sweet gushing spring close by, 
round which Lily could bleach her home-made 
linen. Then there was a small, and at present 
very rude garden, which Ronald meant to im- 
prove, and plant with flower? and vegetables ; 
and it was the very paradise of bees. Such 
numbers of them could be seen in the sunny 
summer weather buzzing over that moor. They 
came from a distance to gather their honey 
there ; but Ronald would locate them, for he 
understood their habits, and they would not 
only be an interesting, but a profitable study. 
He really painted the little cot in such glow- 
ing colours, that Lily was delighted, and Mary 
almost ceased to regret Gleneam. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



Scotia ! my dear, my native soil I 

For whom my warmest wish to Heayen is sent t 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content I 

And, O I may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion — weak and vile ! 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 

Burns. 

It was at this period that Mary received a srnn- 
mons from her pastor to converse with him in 
the manse on an affair of consequence. Startled 
by the unexpected message, and dreading some 
misfortune to Lily and Ronald, she obeyed 
without delay. John kept a small cart and 
pony to bring his peats home from the moor 
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where they were cast ; they were hastily made 
ready, and Peggy herself drove Mary firom the 
glen. 

She entered her pastor's presence with some 
agitation, but was relieved by his kind and 
gentle reception. If he had had evil to tell her, 
she knew it would have been visible in his 
coimtenance. 

" I have sent for you, Mary," said the reve- 
rend old man, after his visiter was seated, " be- 
cause I have received a letter in which you are 
much concerned. Read it first, and we will 
talk of it afterwards." 

And he handed her a letter, addressed to 
himself by Mr Mathieson, the lawyer of Chapel- 
ton. 

Mr Mathieson had written to him as Mary's 
pastor. From quiet inquiries in Chapelton, he 
had discovered that Mary was still alive, and 
had a daughter. He easily learned the name 
of her parish clergyman. His letter was a most 
explicit one. He explained the late Mr Wil- 
son's will clearly — ^namely, that if his daughter 
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died without issue, both the estate and fortune 
which she inherited were to descend, without 
reservation, to Mary and her heirs. Then 
came the confession of the awkward blunder, 
(as he explained it), in which the Chamberlyns 
were interested. Mr Chamberlyn would, he 
said, be obliged to restore the large sum of 
money placed in his hands, according to the 
terras of the marriage-settlement, and employed 
by him in relieving his estate from debt. There 
could be no doubt on that point ; and really, 
considering the harsh conduct exercised to- 
wards the poor young lady his wife, it seemed 
no more than just retribution. Mr Mathieson 
added, that he was ready to act on Mary's be- 
half, as soon as he was authorized. But in case 
of any delays and misunderstandings, he meant 
so to arrange matters at home, that he might 
start for the Highlands a few days after his let- 
ter was despatched, and have a personal inter- 
view with his client. He begged that Mr Mac- 
donald would commimicate the contents of his 
letter to her immediately, and warn her to be 
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in readiness to meet him. And this^ with an 
apology for troubling him with the business, 
dosed the letter. 

But I must now explain what occasioned 
this communication from the lawyer. 

Great was the consternation of Mr Mathie^ 
son, when, on the day succeeding the fimeral of 
poor Eliza, who, instead of being laid in herproud 
husband's ancestral vault, was interred by the 
side of her father — ^her uncle Merrilees laying 
her head in the grave, — ^he obeyed a summons to 
attend Mrs Wilson at Beechwood, and listened 
to what she had to communicate. For a cer- 
tain time he could do nothing but read over 
and over again the latter part of the will she 
had placed in his hands, and utter ejaculations. 
He felt as if, by drawing up the late marriage- 
settlements, he had been accessory to a decep- 
tion, and, in consequence, the honest lawyer 
was much inclined at first to vent his indigna- 
tion on his client ; but her late trial, and deep- 
mourning garb, somewhat restrained him. 

" My stars 1 Mrs Wilson," he, however, could 
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not help saying, rather vehemently, " were you 
aware of what you were about concealing this ? 
Do you know that your husband's will alto- 
gether cancels poor Mrs Chamberlyn's marriage- 
settlements ? " 

" You are sure of that, Mr Mathieson? " 

" Sure of it, ma'am 1 I wish we were as sure 
of being out of a scrape. The settlements are 
not worth a pinch of snuff. It is rather a hard 
thing, too, seeing you kept me as ignorant as 
everybody else. I must say, ma'am, as your 
agent, it was not using me well. Do you not 
see, ma'am, that Mr Chamberlyn will have rea- 
son to suspect we were united together to sup- 
press the will, and to cheat him? Did you 
understand the clause yourself, Mrs Wilson? 
or what, in Heaven's name, was your motive 
for concealing it ? " 

" Why, Mr Mathieson, I find I must just 
make a clean breast of it. God knows, I have 
had my own misgivings lately about it I This 
is just the short and the long of it, then. I 
was not over and above pleased with this clause. 
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as you call it, at first, and I got Dr Prentice 
and Mr Lang to agree to say nothing about it, 
as long as it was unnecessary. There was no 
need, you know, so long as Eliza lived ; and she 
was a child at the time. My husband was an 
excellent man, Mr Mathieson, but his con- 
nexions were very low, and I really couldn't 
bear that they should be puffed up, and be 
looking forward to what might happen. And 
— ^and so — " 

"Ay, ay — I understand something of it 
now," said the lawyer, with a significant grunt, 
beginning to comprehend her motives. 

"Well, Mr Mathieson, you see I never 
doubted but that Eliza would marry some day, 
and have children — it was very natural to think 
so. And then when the time for her marriage 
did come, I was afraid to speak of the clause to 
that high, proud madam, Mrs Chamberlyn, 
after concealing it so long — not even Eliza 
knew it, and she, poor thing, had so set her 
heart on the marriage, which has been her de- 
struction — ^her destruction, Mr Mathieson — and 
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I feared that if they knew it, it might have the 
effect of breaking it off, for all the Chamber- 
lyns wanted was 'the money. And so, to cut 
a long tale short, Mr Mathieson, I thought that 
Eliza was sure to have a family, and that there 
was no use of saying anything about it." 

" My stars! " muttered the indignant lawyer, 
after listening to this unbusiness-like explana- 
tion, " this comes of trusting business to women. 
What 's to be done now, then, Mrs Wilson ? " 
after a pause, during which he had scratched 
his head, and fidgetted in his chair. 

" Never you mind, Mr Mathieson," said Mrs 
Wilson, soothingly. "I see what you are 
thinking about ; but you shall be brought into 
no trouble that I can help. You knew nothing 
of the will, and that every one shall know. 
God forbid that I should hurt an honest man 1 
— so, that is settled. What 's to be done, Mr 
Mathieson, is this. You must write to those 
Chamberlyn gentry, and send them a copy of 
that will. (Mrs Wilson's face flushed with 
triumph as she spoke.) You will clear your- 
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sel^ of course, and you can say what you like 
for me. You can make up a feasible story, if 
you please, man — all lawyensf can do that. You 
needn't shake your head — I have known you 
do as much before/' 

" But this is a peculiar case, Mrs "Wilson.** 

" Then you must just make up a peculiar 
reason. Don't tell me I It 's been all a blunder, 
man. And then, you must write another letter 
to those people in the Highlands, and, if neces- 
sary, go there afterwards and see them. No 
fear of your expenses, even though I have to 
pay them out of my own pocket. Do you 
understand me, Mr Mathieson ? " 

"Ay, ay," slightly chuckled the lawyer, 
gradually recovering his composure. "I un- 
derstand ye weel, Mrs Wilson ; and I am far 
mistaken if this doesna prove a good case yet 
for Bell and Brown, in Edinburgh j it will be 
the best they have ever gotten from me." 

" And maybe for yourself too, Mr Mathieson," 
said Mrs Wilson, slily. 

" Weel, weel — ^that may be — 'm no denying 
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it. But, to tell you the truth, I would rather 
no have it, Mrs WUson. That is, I would have 
liked it weel enough, if I hadna drawn up thae 
— ^vile settlements. It will ruin young Cham- 
berlyn, Mrs Wilson,". with sudden gravity. 

" You need n't harp upon that string, I think, 
to me, Mr Mathieson," said Mrs Wilson, sharply. 
" God forgive me for being revengeful ! but, 
sooner than that pair, who have killed my poor 
girl by their treatment — ^for her heart was broken, 
Mr Mathieson — ^should enjoy her money, — the 
money her own father left her,- — would wil- 
lingly spend every sixpence I have in the world, 
to help to take it from them. But do you 
exactly what I bid you, Mr Mathieson ; and, 
above all, keep a quiet tongue in your head, — 
but I need not tell you that, for I have always 
foimd you a discreet man." 

" Owre discreet, Mrs Wilson, I 'm feared — owre 
discreet, — ^but what 's done can 't be helped, and 
I 'U attend to your instructions. But are you 
aware, ma'am, that , you have no longer any 
right to Beechwood as a residence ?" 

VOL. n. s 
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" Nor do I &re, Mr Mathieson. I have suf- 
fered too much distress in it lately, — shall go 
heside my friends in Glasgow." 

And after some further conversation the c<mi- 
ference closed. The lawyer scrolled the letters 
he had to write, for Mrs Wilson's approval, 
before leaving her, and then quitted Beechwood, 
carrying with him the wiU, for the purpose of 
making the necessary copies of it, which he 
meant to execute himself dreading to trust the 
document to his clerks. i 

We must now return to the manse parlour. 
Mary read the letter carefully, and with in- 
creasing astonishment. Her shrewd nwid in- 
stantly comprehended its meaning. 

" Can it be true, sir ?" she said, when she had 
finished it. 

" It is indeed remarkable," replied her pastor ; 

" but it is one of God's providences, and arranged 

* 

by His wisdom. Do you know anything of the 
person who has written the letter ? It is straight- 
forward and sensible." 

" No, sir," replied Mary ; " it is many long 
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years since I saw my native place, and I do not 
often hear from my friends — ^my sisters are not 
good penwomen. I remember my cousin, who 
used to be my companion in old days. Poor 
fellow ! I was always a favourite of his," — and 
Mary's thoughts flew rapidly back to childhood, 
the old castle, and Ben's parting gift, — " and I 
knew he had come home a rich man, and had 
left his money to his daughter — ^And the poor 
bairn is gone !" 

" But there is something strange in this aflFair, 
Mary. This Mr Mathieson says that her husband 
married her in ignorance of the full purport 
of her father's will, and will therefore be de- 
prived of a large sum of money, which, if I 
understand the letter aright, will probably ruin 
him. There must have been some strange over- 
sight, or some wilful deception in this affair, I 
fear, Mary." • 

" I fear so too, sir, — ^the same thought struck 
me when I read it." 

" And though you, by law, may be entitled 
to the whole^ still, Mary, I have my doubts as 
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to whether you are warranted, as a Christian, 
to claim it. What do your own heart and con- 
science say ?" 

" They say, sir, that I must not take advan- 
tage of the law to ruin a fellow-creature. I am 
sorry the gentleman treated his wife ill ; but, 
even in that case, we have no right to retaliate 
— ' Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord; " 

" Mary — give me your hand— you may be 
safely trusted in this affair, as I anticipated. Go 
home — consult your daughter and Ronald Mac- 
lean, and may God go with you 1 " 

And after partaking of some little refresh- 
ment in the manse, Mary and Peggy returned. 

" It 's about some money that has been left 
me by a friend, Peggy," said Mary, briefly, in 
answer to the inquisitive looks of her companion. 
She said no more, aad Peggy did not like to 
inquire. 

Mr Mathieson arrived at Stratheam Manse 
in a week after Mary's interview with her pastor. 
He had written a second time, fixing the day 
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of his arrival, as his visit required to be a hasty 
one, and both Mary and Lily had come from 
the glen to meet him. 

Mr Mathiesou's profession had made him an 
acute physiognomist. He was accustomed to 
study the countenances of his numerous clients, 
and he was seldom deceived in his estimates of 
their characters. His own nature was shrewd 
and penetrating. His eyes had no sooner lighted 
on the two women who had come there at his 
request, than he was struck by the homely 
sense and candour of the one, and the intelli- 
gence as well as singular beauty of the other. 
He was astonished as well as int.erested. He 
had come prepared to deal with rude and ig- 
norant people; to have to explain over and 
over again the simplest statements, before they 
could be naade to comprehend them, and to 
witness probably an exhibition of much vulgar 
triumph at this sudden turn of fortune. But 
one glance at the individuals before him fairly 
undeceived him. They were both serious and 
unmoved in aspect. 
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He immediately entered into conversation 
with them on the subject of their inheritance, 
and found, to his amazement, that they had 
already decided upon a course of procedure 
altogether different from what he could have 
anticipated, or, indeed, advised. 
> " I have, of course, consulted my daughter 
on the subject, sir,", said Mary, after explaining 
her views, " as her interests are involved in this 
arrangement as much, or rather more, than 
mine : for I am an aged woman, and will not 
Kve long to benefit by my cousin's kindness, 
and she sees the matter in the same light as I 
do. We cannot take advantage of that mis- 
take, sir." 

" But you have the law on your side, ma'am," 
said the lawyer, who had never met with such 
a disinterested client, and suspected that she 
hardly understood her own rights; "no one 
could blame you for seeking back that money — 
Mrs Chamberlyn had no power to give it to her 
husband." * 

" Nor have we the wish, now that he has got 
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it, — and it would ruin him to part with it, — ^to 
take it from him, sir. God forbid that I should 
ever be so covetous as to pursue a fellow-crea- 
ture by law to gain money 1" 

" My stars ! Madam, do ypu know what you 
are proposing to give away?" said the astonish* 
ed lawyer : " it is no less a sum than fifty thou- 
sand pounds.'* 

" It is a large sum, sir," said Mary ; " and I 
never thought of having it in my power to do 
so ; but still it is all the same. I will teU you 
the plain state of the case, sir. We are humble 
people, accustomed to labour, and contented with 
little. Such a fortune as this, sir, would lift us 
out of our own sphere, which is not safe, and, 
besides, would ruin, as I miderstand, its present 
possessor to part with* Knowing this, sir, we 
could not expect the blessing of God. This 
may not be according to worldly law, sir ; but 
I know it is according to God's, and I cannot 
act otherwise. And if I comprehend things 
rightly, there will still remain far, more than 
sufficient for us." 
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" But, ma'am — ^Mrs Madean, ma'am — ^is not 
that your name? " Mary bowed her head in 
assent. "Well, ma'am, the Beechwood estate 
is burdened with the payment of Mrs Wilson's 
jointure, and when that is paid — ^and she is a 
strong healthy woman, and may live for twenty 
years yet — ^you will only have two hundred a- 
year over, while otherwise you might have two 
thousand. Think of that, ma'am! think of 
that!" 

Mary smiled. " And what could we do with 
that, sir ? Lord ! keep me and mine from 
being exposed to such a temptation! But is 
there no way, sir, of selling that estate, and 
paying off the lady ? My daughter here is soon 
to be married," — Lily blushed deeply, as Mr 
Mathieson's eyes were again turned admiringly 
upon her, — " and I would like, sir, to be able to 
buy a farm for my son-in-law. We could get 
one in this parish at present. That is all that 
either of us wants." 

" Gf course there is," said Mr Mathieson ; 
"but you will in all likelihood lose by it. 
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Better keep the estate in your own possession. 
If it be sold, it must be with the burden of Mrs 
Wilson's jointure ; and if she happened to die 
soon, it would be a serious loss." 

" I hope she will not, sir, for her own sake ; 
but we would rather not leave this parish, sir, 
and would prefer to sell it." 

" Well, you must choose for yourself, ma'am ; 
but you and your daughter are certainly the 
most unworldly clients that I have ever met 
with yet — ^not that I do not respect you for it, 
ma'am," said the lawyer, abruptly pausing in 
the midst of his speech; " far from it : I see you 
are not acting in ignorance, but that you are 
doing so from a genuine conviction that the 
course you adopt is the right one ; and I hon- 
our you, ma'am — ^upon my soul I honour you. 
If there were many like you in the world, we 
lawyers would have to give up business, or 
rather business would give up us — ^ha, ha, ha ! 
But still I must do my duty, ma'am, and see * 
that you take no step without due Q^^ution and 
remonstrance. Mr Chamberlyn was not a kind 
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husband, maW, and he will profit extremely 
by this. Have you considered this ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but we would rather not be the 
means of his punishment. Ah ! sir, there is 
Retribution enough in such people's proud, hard 
natures. He cannot be 4 happy man." 

"And — and I have already written to Mr 
Chamberlyn, and enclosed him a copy of the 
will." V 

" Then write again, sir, and tell him that it 
will never be used against hinu" 

" Very well — ^ve-ry well ! And do you agree 
with your mother?" he said, after a long 
pause, addressing Lily. 

"Yes, sir, in everything," she modestly re- 
plied. 

He was again silent. He honoured their 
Christian feelings; but the more he did so, 
the more averse he felt to the good fortune 
of the Chamberljois. It was a new study to 
him in human nature — and the lawyer was 
much moved. 

" Will you not take a longer time to consider 
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it ? " he earnestly inquired. " A day — a week 
if you please. Let me advise you." 

"No, sir, it is needless," said Mary, cheer- 
fully. " I am certain we cannot change our 
minds." 

" Well, well, have, it your own way then, 
though I wish some better individual was to 
profit by your generosity than Mr Chamber- 
lyn." He rose up suddenly — " My good 
woman, shake hands with me. Long as I have 
known the world, I never before met one capable 
of resisting such a temptation. And, depend 
upon it, you and your bonnie. daughter there 
will be happier on the small sum than he on 
the large one." 

An4 the lawyer turned away to hide a tear 
that was twinkling in his eye. 

Mr Mathieson left Stratheam manse the fol- 
lowing morning, where he had been hospitably 
entertained. He left it with a mind deeply im- 
pressed by those Christian virtues he had seen 
displayed there. 
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Great was the mortification of Mrs Wilson at 
the intelligence he brought her. She could not 
understand Mary's disinterestedness, knd re- 
garded her decision with contempt. Frustrated 
in her hopes of retaliation, she prudently 
smothered her feelings, and immediately com- 
menced arrangements for leaving Beechwood. 

The tidings of Eliza's sudden death, which 
reached the Chamberljois in Italy, did not nearly 
so much affect them as the communication from 
Mr Matthieson which followed it. That car- 
ried dismay to their bosoms. They instantly 
departed for Scotland, and reached Arden with 
all expedition. 

When informed of their arrival, Mr Mathie- 
son, who had returned from the Highlands 
some days before, requested an interview. It 
was granted to him. He found them in real 
agitation, but pretended security. Mrs Cham- 
berlyn, who, like her son, received him with 
the utmost hauteur^ instantly began to talk 
of a law-suit for the securing of her son's 
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rights. Mr Mathieson waited with quiet con- 
tempt till she paused, and then requested to 
be heard. 

" He had come there," he said firmly, " be- 
cause he had some time ago addressed a letter 
to Mr Chamberlyn on the subject on which 
they rightly anticipated he meant to speak. A 
copy of the late Mr Wilson's will had accom- 
panied that letter, which, he presumed, Mr 
Chamberljoi had also received and read." The 
young man bowed stiffly to the lawyer. " That 
document was authentic, and could be easily 
proved. Indeed, one of the witnesses was still 
living. He had already explained his own 
ignorance of the full purport of the will at 
the time he had been employed to draw up 
the late Mrs Chamberlyn's marriage settle- 
ments. The error into which they had been 
led arose entirely from Mrs Wilson's ignorance 
of business, — ^the death of the other trustees 
having unfortunately devolved the charge of 
her daughter's affairs wholly upon her. Mr 
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Chamberlyn must be privately aware that .he 
had, therefore, no legal claim to the sum of 
money placed in his hands under his marriage 
contract. But," continued the lawyer, raising 
his voice, as mother and son were about to in- 
terrupt him, " I come not merely to tell you 
this, which, however, it is as well you should 
know, that you may fully appreciate the ge- 
nerous disinterestedness of my client : I come 
from the present possessor of Beechwood, who, 
unlike most of her fellow-creatures (and the 
honest lawyer could not help laying an em- 
phasis on his words), does not covet wealth, to 
inform you that she has authorized me to drop 
all proceedings for the recovery of that large 
portion of the late Mr Wilson's fortune which 
you hold in your possession, and to relieve you 
from all anxiety on the subject." 

Mrs Chamberlyn drew her figure haughtily 
up when he had finished. 

" You are mistaken, sir, if you think we 
will accept it as a gift," she said; "my son 
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gtanda upon his rights, and will not relinquish 
them." 

" It is as well he is not obliged to try them 
in a court of law, ma'am, however," said the 
lawyer coldly ; " but I have discharged my 
commission, and have no more to say." 

With as little ceremony as they had shown 
to him, he bowed to mother and son, who 
scarcely deigned to return his salutation. He 
then left the room, glad that his short inter- 
view was over, and mentally contrasting the 
characters of those from whom he had just 
parted, and even that of his old client, Mrs 
Wilson, whose dislike to the Chamberljois was 
obviously her only motive for her late confes- 
sion, with the Christian spirit manifested by 
Mary and her daughter. 

Mrs Wilson speedily quitted Beechwood, and 
once more it appeared in the market. Before 
the close of the summer it had found a pur- 
chaser, and the name of Wilson of Beechwood 
was buried in Ben's and his daughter's grave. 
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Youngs Chjmheriyn muried, within two 
vearsu into a fiunilv of rank. His mother then 
pmdendy left Arden. They akntly accepted 
the generoos sdMoiialof Mazy and her daugh- 
ter, proving that extreme pride oi birth is not 
necessarily miited to eleradon^of mind and 
strict recdtnde. 



CONCLUSION. 



O happy pleasure I here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess I 

Wordsworth. 

I MUST now request the reader to take a peep 
with me at the spot in the Highlands where our 
old friends are living. Some few years have 
passed since we last met with them. They re- 
side in a snug, sequestered farm-house, in a 
hwn and sheltered hollow. It is situated in the 
parish of Strathearn, at its southern extremity, 
enabling them to attend on the ministry of Mr 
Stewart, on whom the mantle of good old 
Angus Macdonald, the venerable apostle of the 
Highlands, has evidently fallen. The old man 
has gone to his rest. 

VOL. n. T 
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Bound the fmn-hoiise is a chain of low, 
green hills; and beyond these are moorland 
and moont^ns. It is a quiet, pastoral scene, 
and the landscape is dotted with sheep. Ronald 
is a great 8heep-&nner — the most prosperous in 
the district. The £mn-house is superior to most 
of its class in that country. There is no slut- 
tishness, no trace of disorderly plenty around 
it ; all is neat and well-appointed, even hand- 
some, as becomes the thriving fmner. There 
is a well-stocked garden behind the house, with 
a whole row of bee-hives at the foot of it, and 
all flowers that bees are known to love, are 
ranged in beds around it The garden slopes 
gently down, from the dweUing-house, and its 
trim plots, filled with vegetables and plants, 
rare for that district, are sweet to look on 
from the little bright windows of the low-eayed 
house. 

A few old trees are scattered about. Ex- 
cept in that spot, the country is bare of them. 
The largest stands sentinel in the middle of the 
yard, with a broad bench round its massive, 
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weather-beaten trunk* An old, venerable woman, 
with a black ribbon neatly pinned across her 
muslin cap, may often be seen sitting therd 
at noonday, while three rosy, chubby urchins, 
gambol beside her, in company with the great 
houae-dog. 

It is Mary, our old friend, fast declining into 
the vale of years, but with smiles and sjrm-' 
pathy still in abundance, for the healthy, frolic- 
some little things that hang about her. And 
sometimes, while she sits placidly there among 
the children, in the shade of the old tree, a fair, 
beautiful face will show itself at one of the 
windows, or will appear at the door, to utter 
some gentle, aflfectionate word to young and 
old, in a pause of the household tasks. It is 
that of the young mother and mistress of the 
family, more interesting even in her matronly 
beauty and tenderness than in her graceful 
maidenhood. Often, too, an elderly, rough, 
but kind-hearted woman issues out of a small 
cottage, detached from the farm-house, but be- 
longing to it, who joins in amusing the chil- 
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dren, who like to be tossed in Peggy's brown 
arms, and to hear her Gaelic songs. John and 
Peggy have followed their old friends from 
the glen, and the former is one of Ronald's 
shepherds. 

And Ronald himself — ^yonder he comes from 
inspecting his flocks, his grey plaid around 
him, and his Highland bonnet upon his head : 
a perfect picture of an active, handsome moun- 
taineer. Intelligence and kindness are stamped 
on his broad brow, and shine in his blue eyes. 
He looks the independent, substantial farmer- 
proprietor that he is. What a joyous greeting 
marks his approach ! As he appears winding 
down the nearest green hill, the children desert 
their grandmother's side, and scamper off, with 
screams of delight, to meet him. And pre- 
sently he enters the farm-yard, with the young- 
est upon his shoulder, while the others hang 
about him, all equally happy, not excepting 
old Rover, who had joined in the race, and 
now wags his tail, and barks, in sjmapathy 
with the children's noisy welcome. And then 
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Lily, hearing the merriment without, and sus- 
pecting its cause, comes out of the house to 
welcome her husband on his return from the 
hills, and to ask him, in her gentle voice, for 
the welfare of the shepherds and their flocks. 
And when her questions are answered, little 
rosy-cheeked, curly-haired Mary is placed upon 
the ground, and with the aid of Ronald's strong 
arm, the old grandmother rises from her seat, 
and they all enter the house together. 

Ronald is much esteemed in the country. 
His superiors in rank respect him, and do not 
disdain occasionally to solicit his advice ; while 
the poor regard him as a benefactor. He is 
also an elder of the kirk, and the chosen friend 
of his excellept pastor. His prosperity has not 
created him enemies, nor made his old com- 
panions jealous. 

He is beloved by his servants, for he is a 
considerate and indulgent master ; and as a 
son^ husband, and father, Ronald Maclean is 
almost faultless. His fame has been gradu- 
ally spreading of late years beyond his native 
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hills. Ronald^i name is now not unknown 
among the lovers of learning and science. His 
stores of knowledge are b^inning to benefit 
mankind, and more than one savant of ani- 
nence has already found his way to Ronald's 
Highknd form. \ 

It is a pleasant sight to see the &mily as- 
sembled in Hhe neat, common room — half par- 
lour, half kitchen. Its large fire-place, with its 
range of settles^ tiie numerous fiit<^es which 
dangle from the roof, the shelves filled with 
shining crockery, prove it to be the latter; 
while its extreme order, cleanliness, and shining, 
weU-kept furniture, might make you ahnost 
suppose it the better room of the fimn-house. 
There is such a one indeed, and it is al- 
ways in readiness ; but it is seldom occupied, 
save on Sabbaths, or when some of Ronald's 
learned Mends visit him. The heads of the 
house, in old patriarchal fiuBhion, and in re* 
membrance of their former humble position, 
choose to sit in the same room with their do- 
mestics, who are not the less respectfuL 
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On Sabbath evenings, the circle of faces around 
the huge kitchen fire-place is interesting to look 
upon. The family have left the parlour, and 
joined their servants. In the large chair nearest 
to the chimney sits the aged grandmother, vnik 
her kindly, serious face turned encouragingly to- 
wards the children and servants, — ^for Ronald, 
on this night, always catechizes his 'household, 
and some of the younger members of it occa- 
sionally testify a little awe of his mild, but strict 
examinations. On her lap, hushed and demure, 
sits the pet of two years old ; while the young 
mother and wife opposite, with her eyes lovingly 
turned towards her husband, waits quietly to 
be questioned in her turn. The rosy-cheeked 
farm lasses, the weather-beaten shepherds and 
their coUies^ are all there ; while, perhaps, some 
poor vagrant who had asked for shelter the 
previous night — a &vour never refused by the 
family — and has been detained over the Sabbath, 
sits modestly in the background, yet not entirely 
out of the circle. He has been well fed, and 
kindly treated ; and his looks, though downcast. 
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are full of gratitude and interest. That wan- 
derer will not leave on the morrow without 

• 

earnest counsel from Ronald Maclean ; and it, 
and the truths he will hear to-night, may be 
seed sown that may yet spring up and bear fruit 

Most of the persons present have this day at- 
tended public worship — even old "granny" 
and the children, who were conveyed to church 
in the spring cart — and one portion of the 
evening's exercises is an examination on the 
day's discourses, Ronald being anxious to ex- 
plain whatever may have appeared dark or in- 
tricate to some of their minds. The answers he 
receives are occasionally worth the listening to, 
for the quaintness of the words and the intelli- 
gence they display. Old John, who, with 
Peggy, always joins the Sabbath-evening circle 
in the farm-house, is especially happy and for- 
cible in his remarks; and all present listen to 
them with muph respect, and even edification ; 
and Peggy notes this, and is rather proud of 
her old man in consequence. 

John is a privileged servant, and expresses 
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himself, on account of his age and former inti- 
macy with Ronald, in more familiar terms than 
the other shepherds. But he is never deficient 
in respect, and, indeed, holds his master in the 
utmost reverence and admiration. 

There are two members of the household to 
whom we have not yet alluded. These are two 
subdued-looking, elderly women, who fill the 
place of aunts in the family. They are Mary's 
sisters, who, at the invitation of their relatives, 
have left Chapelton, and will close their days at 
the farm. 

It is a happy household that of Ronald Mac- 
lean, the farmer of Braidleas. The ftar of God 
is there, and that hallows and sanctifies it. They 
have peace, content, and abundance. The poor 
never turn from their door unrelieved, and the 
afficted and the dying bless the visits of the 
pious elder and his gentle wife. 

And Lily — ^how does Ronald still regard her? 
She is as dear, dearer to him than ever. Perhaps 
some of the high-wrought feeling of his early 
love has passed away ; but it has been replaced 
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by something higher and sweeter. Lily has 
proved herself better than a mere poetic vision. 
She is a true-hearted, earnest-minded woman — 
a loving daughter, and wife, and mother. Still 
sympathizing with Ronald in his search after 
knowledge, still joining in his pursuits, when 
leisure allows -her — she is yet the vigUant, 
active mistress of the household, the director of 
her servants, and, in some degree — ^for that is 
also Ronald's task — ^the instructor of her chil- 
dren. She watches over her mother's declining 
years with anxious tenderness ; and all around 
her, the influence of her meek, pious, and most 
loving nature, makes itself felt. 

" She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her heart is the law of kindness. 

" Her children rise up, and call her blessed, 
her husband also, and he praiseth her." 

THE END. 
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